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> Carest Thou not, O God of gods, 


awe 


CAREST THOU NOT? 
Louise Dunham Goldsberry. 
Lo! I make prayer for strength. 
And my soul outgrows its self of flesh 
By the whole of eternity’s awful length. 
Will the answer come ? 


If one Thou hast made fall spent on the road 
Where the Cross stands fast lifting emptiness ? 
And life’s pitiless goad 
Whips the toiler whose burden heavier grows 
Under time’s duress — 

Carest Thou not ? 


Cry of love and of penitenee 

Hearest Thou above song of the seraphim ? 

And the over-full heart, dost Thou hear its 
beat 

And comprehend the remorseless heat 

That scorches the brain of a weary world ? 

And the hands that lift over the sepulohre 

Inarticulate need of Him — 

Dost Thou feel their want ? 
Somewhere keeps the Star its olden flame? - 
Somewhere the Cross bud and blossom f 
Somewhere the loss of this dust-made frame 
Find its joy again? 

And the smile of God, 

Somewhere, somewhere ? 

Washington, D. C. 


The Outlook. 


The decision of the Supreme Court of South Car- 
olina that the Dispensary law is unconstitu- 
tional, was interpreted in many sections of 
that State as permissive of the traffic, and 
certain towns and villages have issued li- 
censes for the sale of intoxicants. But the 
law contained a prohibitive feature, and a 
subsequent judicial decision declares that 
this feature is in full force even though the 
dispensary principle is null and void. The 
court declares that ‘there is no authority 
vested with the power to grant licenses for 
the sale of spirituous liquors within the 
State.” It is diffleult to see, however, how 
prohibition can be enforced, the State con- 
stabulary having been ruled out. 








The most serious complaint against the new Tariff 
bill as reported in the Senate is ite surren- 
der of Democratic principles to individual 
interests. Its revisers, in their eagerness 
to compromise, have evolved a measure 80 
lacking in homogeneity, so confusing, that 
itis impossible to classify it — except as a 
farrago. The Sugar Trust, if the bill passes, 
will become the richest monopoly in the 
country. For fourteen weeks the Wilson 
bill has been before the Senate. These 400 
amendments, with others promised, will 
Consume in their discussion weeks of 
Wrangling to the serious detriment of the 
business interests of the country; and if 
the measure be adopted by the Senate, it 
must be returned to the House for ite 

n. 

The inquiries sent out by the committee of which 
Mr. Walter Camp, of Yale, is chairman, rel- 
ative to the physical and mental effects of 
football as hitherto played by school and 
college teams, have elicited over one thou- 
sand replies practically unanimous in their 
æ pproval of the game. The injuries incurred 
by the players are declared to be for the 
most part trifling bruises and sprains; abun- 
dant testimony was given to the beneficial 
effect of the sport upon the scholarship of 
those who indulged in it. Certain changes 
have been made in the rules tending to do 
Sway with the more violent features and 
strain — such as massing, and 


from forty-five minutes to thirty-five min- 
utes. With these changes it is expected 
that football will become “ an ideal Ameri- 
can sport.” 


Upon the anti-pooling clause of the Interstate 
Commerce law the blame is chiefly laid for 
most of the rate-cutting and demoralizatjon 
of railroad business throughout the coun- 
try. If the weaker roads could secure a 
share in traffic by some carefully-guarded 
pooling arrangement, rates could be | 
maintained — so railroad managers de- 
clare — and the business would soon re- 
vive. To secure the repeal of this detri- 
mental prohibition a committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad Commission- 
ers is now petitioning Congress. President 
Depew believes that this amendment of the 
law “* would have a salutary effect.” 








The ratification of a treaty between this country 
and Russia last week, by which the regula- 
tions prescribed by the Paris Tribunal of 
Arbitration with reference to the seal fish- 
ery were made applicable to the Siberian 
side of Bering Sea, removes the last obsta- 
cle to the complete settlement of that long- 
pending and vexatious question. This coun- 
try agrees that there shall be no invasion of 
the ten-mile limit of the Russian coast by 
American sealers, and that the prohibition 
shall also include a thirty-mile zone around 
Commander Islands and Robbin Island. 
Now that an understanding has been reached 
with both Russia and England, and war ves- 
sels are detailed to see that it is kept, the 
fear of seal-extermination is set at rest, 


was annexed to Hungary in 

1848. It contains 2,000,000 Rumanians who | 
have never ceased to protest against a 
union which was consummated without 
previous consultation with the people, and 
who are restive under Magyar oppression. 
They object to the pressure brought upon 
them to adopt the language and manners of 
their oppressors. They insist on their right 
to an autonomy similar to that which the 
Magyars have themselves secured from Aus- 
tria. They keep up a national organization 
whose executive committee has issued cir- 
culars more patriotic than discreet. Hence 
twenty-three members of this committee 
have been indicted for treason, and their 
trial on this grave charge, now going on at 
Klausenburg, has excited intense sympathy 
among their compatriote. Thirty thousand 
Rumanians assembled at the opening of the 
trial ready, at the beck of their leaders, to 
make an effective protest against the pros- 
ecution of their countrymen. They were 
held in cheek by soldiers, but the excite- 
ment continues to be intense. 


“ Mary, the Mother of Washington.” 

These words are inscribed on the mono- 
lith “erected by her countrywomen”’ at 
Fredericksburg, Va., and unveiled last week 
with appropriate ceremonies. Sixty-one 
years ago a corner-stone for a monument 
over the grave of Mary Washington was 
laid, President Jackson giving the address. 
A New York merchant, Mr. Silas E. Bur- 
rows, had offered to provide the structure, 
but business reverses and death intervened 
before ite completion, The shaft was left 
lying on the ground and became the spoil of 
relic-hunters. Since that time Oongress 
has twice considered an appropriation to 
remedy this shameful neglect of the mem- 
ory of this elect lady. Five years ago the 
project was revived, an organization 
was formed, with the widow of Chief 
Justice Waite as ite president, and contri- 
butions from women all over the country 
were, solicited. As the, outcome of this 
movement, the present shaft,fifty teet high, 
has been erected— ‘the first monument 
erected by women to a woman,’’ and that 
woman the one of whom her son declared, 





thousand people were present at its dedica- 
tion, on May 10. President Cleveland, with 
members of his cabinet and their wives, at- 


“All I am I owe to. my mother.” Ten) 


dress, and introduced Senator Daniel, the 
orator of the day,who eloquently discoursed 
on “the two ideals” represented by the 
obelisk — “‘ womanly excellence and patri- 
otic duty; tracing the history of her who 
“nursed a hero at her breast,” who was 
“ ¢ the light of the dwelling’ in a plain, ru- 
ral colonial home.” The occasion was a 
memorable one. Too much praise cannot 
be awarded to the patriotic women who 
have carried this enterprise to its comple- 
tion. 
The Referendum. 

The to amend the constitution of 
this State by adopting the principle of the 
referendum in a modified form, so that the 
legislature may at ite option obtain the 
sense of the qualified voters of the com- 
monwealth concerning any proposed meas- 
ure, passed the House by a vote almost 
unanimous. It did not meet with the same 
success in the Senate. There it was amend- 
ed by restricting ite operation to matters 
relating to the registration and qualification 
of voters — a restriction that deprives it of 
any great value. In Switzerland, where 
this principle has been incorporated into 
the organic law of the State, the citizens 
are granted the right, provided a prescribed 
number agree to it, to demand that any 
proposed law shall be to them for 
preliminary expression of opinion, No 
such mandatory feature was included in the 
resolve introduced into our General Oourt. 
Certain senators, however, apprehended 
danger even in the permissive, or option- 
al, form of the resolution. The next legis- 
lature may have courage to remove the re- 
striction imposed by the Senate, and sub- 
mit the amendment without limitation. 


A Free Port Projected. 

A bill has been introduced into Oongress 
by Senator Chandler providing for a free 
port on Free Pond Bay, Long Island, where 
commodities can be exchanged and goods 
manufactured, under bond, for export, apart 
from customs inspection, but the whole to 
be under the supervision of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Merchant vessels entering 
this port will be exempt from tonnage or 
harbor dues. The scheme at once recalls 
the free cities of Europe — Hamburg, Brem- 
en, Copenhagen, etc. — where duties are 
levied only when goods are taken out for 
home consumption. The principle is pre- 
cisely that of the bonded warehouse, only 
onan extended scale, and with the added 
feature of manufacturing. The proposed 
free port is not to be confounded with free 
trade. Duties would continue the same on 
all imported goods. Mr. Austin Corbin is the 
principal mover in this enterprise, and the 
proposed location is on the Long Island rail- 
road, one hundred and twenty-five miles 
from New York city. 


The Working Girls in Convention. 


They met here in Boston last week. Over 
one hundred official delegates from working 
girls’ clubs were present. The Massachu- 
setts Association, which represents twenty- 
seven of these local organizations, played 
the host on this occasion, and sister asso- 
ciations in New York, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, Connecticut, and elsewhere accepted 
their invitation to this second annual con- 
vention. Papers filled with suggestion and 
experience and practical wisdom on almost 
every topic in which working girls take in- 
terest, were read. The welcome given to 
the “ girls’? by women of high secial and 
literary position in this city and vicinity, 
and the personal interest evinced by them 
in their industrial union, was a most pleas- 
ing feature. They were tendered a recep- 
tion on the evening of the 9th, and were 
made to feel that their efforts to improve 
themselves socially, and mentally had 
evoked the warm sympathy of their more 
favored sisters. At the public meeting in 
Hall, Commissioner Wright, Presi- 








preventing 
Piling on the ball, and reducing the halves 





tended. The President. gave a fitting ad- 


clubs was organized but little over five 


years ago in New York by Miss Grace H, 
Dodge, and that they have already spread 
through New England and the Middle States 
and are rapidly increasing, some idea wil! 
be formed of the immense benefit in the 
way of mutual helpfulness and protection 
to a class peculiarly exposed, this new as- 
sociated movement confers. 


The Status at Bluefields, 


Captain Watson, commanding the U. 8, 
cruiser ‘‘ San Francisco,” has been investi- 
gating the complaints of Americans living 
in the Mosquito Reservation, and finds that 
they have not received adequate protection. 
He has informed the Nicaraguan authorities 
that he proposes to have them protected 
henceforth, and his representations to Seo- 
retary Herbert have led to the issuing of or- 
ders to the armored cruiser ‘“‘New York” 
to proceed at once to Bluefields, Oaptain 
Wateon also insists that Aguello, who is 
charged with the murder of an American 
named Wilson, shall be promptly tried. 
This display of firmness has had a salutary 
effect upon the Nicaraguans. They have 
promised to withdraw their force except a 
small garrison, and to remove the governor 
at Rama who neglected to arrest Aguello. 
The Mosquito chief, Robert H. Olarence, 
who suddenly disappeared when Bluefields 
was occupied by Nicaraguan troops and was 
believed to have been killed, returned to 
the city last week on a short visit. He as- 
serted that he had not resigned his author- 
ity, and thathe had the promise of British 
support in maintaining it. Assoon as the 
Nicaraguans retire, he will probably resume 
hig rights of jurisdiction, and harmony will 
be restored to the Reservation. 


The Great Coal-Miners’ Strike. 

It has lasted now three weeks, and is ex- 
pected to end shortly, with victory to the 
miners. Their demand is for a uniform 
wage of about seventy cents per ton, a rate 
that was paid several years ago, and has 
been steadily reduced until the employees 
found that they were no longer able to sup- 
port their families. Nearly 200,000 men are 
idle, including the cokers. The fuel famine 
resulting from this strike has caused many 
large manufactories to shut down, has em- 
barrassed railroads, and detained coal- 
vessels cargoless at their wharves. It is be- 
lieved that the pressure upon the mine- 
owners will soon become so intolerable that 
they will yield. Some of them have already 
expressed their willingness to do so. The 
pecuniary loss from this strike will be vast. 
The miners themselves lose every day over 
$100,000 in wages; the loss in output thus 
far is over four million tons, the value of 
which at the places of consumption would 
be about $10,000,000. President MoBride, 
who is managing the strike, estimates that 
a week hence it will have cost the country 
$20,000,000, of which over $3,000,000 will fall 
upon the strikers themselves. 


Death and Destruction by Lightning. 


The Weather Bureau has been collecting 
information on this subject. During the 
eight years ending in 1892, the fires caused 
by lightning in this country numbered 3,516, 
of which 2,335 were barns, stables, or gran- 
aries. Only 664 dwellings in that period 
were burned in whole or in part, and but 104 
churches. Electric light stations and tele- 
graph and telephone offices were rarely in- 

. The total lose due to lightning was 

— $12,663,835. As to persons killed by 
lightning stroke, statistics have been kept 
only since 1890. © average yearly num- 
ber has been, so far, 196; in 1802 there were 
251 victims, and in the follo ear 209. 
June is the most fatal month, In 
occurred from this cause in each month from 
April to December. The tree most juent- 
struck was the oak; the beech the 4 


pitie ae ge to geological formations chalk 
the most immunity; while next in 


order came mari, clay, san loam. It 

is an error to suppose that the Mighest tree 

or building is most liable to visitation, 

lightning being very erratic in this respect. 
most dangerous places in 4 thunder- 

storm 

barns, 


are open doorwa 
and the vicinity of tre 
neys and laces. 
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Our Contributors. 


BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


Bishop J. P. Newman. 


NE night in the spring of 1860 I was in 
the House of Commons and heard 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone and Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. It was a great night to me. 
The subject of debate was local, but of suffi- 
cient public interest to engage the attention 
of those three distinguished men. Each was 
eminent in his individuality. Palmerston, 
then prime minister, was prosy and 
strategic; Gladstone was direct and majes- 
tic; Disraeli was polished and incisive. 
John Bright was there, whose full-orbed 
face beamed with the glory of truth and 
kindness. The next day, in the House of 
Lords, I heard Lord Brougham, Bishop Wil- 
berforce and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The first spoke with apparent consciousness 
of greatness; the style of the second was 
elegance in speech; while the Primate de- 
bated the perpetual sacredness of conse- 
crated property with the hesitancy of an 
English Bishop. 
What a change in the 
Personnel of Parliament 
since 1860! True, Salisbury is gh 
Lo ous, ready, persistent, 
ay minister — a Scotchman, 
a churchman, an author, rich, young, the 
widower of a Rothschild Jewess, a univer- 
sity man with honors, a man of society, pop- 
ular with the masses, with a brave, genial 
soul, an extensive traveler and familiar 
with all lands; and as Robert Peel educated 
Gladstone, Gladstone has trained Rosebery 
in statesmanship. The master and his 
disciple are in happy accord. Ina recent 
speech Lord Rosebery declared that moral 
questions must come to the front in the 
statesmanship of the twentieth century — a 
great fact which political leaders of all na- 
tions must support or, their doom is sealed. I 
watched the proceedings in the House of 
Commons through two stormy’ sessions. 
Pre-eminence has departed for awhile from 
those historic halls, but there is an average 
intellectual power present equal to any 
emergency. Chamberlain is quick, clear, 
courageous. Balfour penetrates, exposes, 
has a pleasing sarcasm and a biting raillery. 
Labouchere is a John the Baptist, English, 
blican, whose daring speeches are pro- 
photlo of the great and certain changes to 
come in behalf of the reign of the people 
against hereditary peers and church estab- 
lishments. Sir William Harcourt is slow 
but resourceful, and gave a wonderful exhi- 
bition of parliamentary skill and courage 
when he led the opposition to his own ad- 
dress to the throne, which had been embar- 
rassed by Labouchere’s amendment, and 
then offered a new address, without the 
amendment, and came off in triumph. I 
heard him announce, amid jeers and cheers, 
a temperance bill, which thrilled with joy 
our friends who are in death-grapple with 
the license-system. 
Rut a conspicuous change has taken place 


a Style of Public Speaking, 


both in Parliament and in the pulpit, since 
my first visit, thirty years ago. The debat- 
er has taken the place of the orator, but not 
forever. Gladstone is the last of the great 
orators in the state, as Punshon was in the 
church. There are three classes of speak- 
ers — those who have ideas without facts; 
those who have facts without ideas; those 
who have both, of whom the world has few. 
In this intense age facts are at a premium. 
Punshon’s splendid rhetoric is now rarely 
heard in the pulpit, not even by the brilliant 
Farrar, whom I heard in St. Margaret’s on a 
Lenten Sunday. Hugh Price Hughes is the 
living model of the direct, incisive, pungent 
preacher, without a flower of rhetoric or 
special grace of elocution. Mr. Gladstone 
is the last of the great parliamentary or- 
ators, who charmed by his elaboration and 
commanded by the splendor and variety of 
his genius. His successors in both Houses 
are content to rout a foe in a hand-to-hand 
contest by facts which contradict and fig- 
ures which disprove. To turn a point with 
a witticism, or assault a position with sar- 
casm, or expose a fallacy with logic aflame, 
delights an audience and satisfies the speak - 
er. Butthisstyle is not forever. The or. 
ator is immortal. He will come n and 
raise rhetoric into logic and metaphor into 


nt, and charm with the ulations 
of his voice, the of his and 





ons of his ——— 
the 04 with all and ow with 
the loftiest emotions and insp’ by some 


truth. 
It is apparent that England is advanc- 
to 


A Larger Political Future. 


Agitation is better than stagnation. There 
is excitement in the air. It is the reign of 


capable of self-government. This is the un- 
answerable argument against the House of 
Lords as now constituted. And when this 
change comes — and come it will — what of 
royalty with its enormous tax upon the 
nation, and a life of ease and idleness, of 
all but the reigning sovereign? The child 
may be born today who will see England a 
republic, based on qualified suffrage of prop- 
erty rights and educational qualifications. 

But long before that republican dream 
is a realization 


A Free Church in a Free Country 


will be an accomplished fact. Why should 
the people be taxed to support a church in 
whose communion they never worship, and 
in whose creed they have no faith? And 
why should bishops legislate for a nation, 
appointed by the Crown and not chosen by 
the people ? Wales and Scotland are de- 
manding disestablishment on the score of 
justice, and when attained the separation of 
state and church in England will follow. In 
a recent speech Lord Rosebery asserted the 
right of anation to have a state church, as 


_she has the right to have an army ora navy; 


but the dissimilarity of the two disclosed the 
fallacy of the Prime Minister’s position. 
Gladstone is a high churchman, and Rose- 
bery is his echo. Such splendid men as 
Archdeacon Farrar are denied promotion 
because of the liberality of their views and 
their generous sympathy with all true 
workers for Christ who are not of the Estab- 
lished Church. Taxation and exclusiveness 
will work out the change, and the clergy- 
men of the Establishment will earn their 
living as do their Dissenting brethren, now 
chosen and maintained by the choice and 
voluntary offerings of those whom they 
serve inthe Lord. The great battle is on. 
There are now those in both Houses of Par- 
liament whose voice is heard for the sepa- 
ration of the throne and the altar, of the 
sceptre and the crosier, of the statesman 
and the priest. 

London, Eng. 








GENERAL CONFERENCE 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


Rev. 8. A, Steel, D. D. 


HE twelfth General Conference of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
met in Memphis, Tenn,, Thursday, May 3. 
The Conference holds its sessions in the 
First Methodist Church, corner of Second 
and Poplar Sts., within easy reach of the ho- 
tels, where most of the delegate are domi- 
ciled. This church has an interesting his- 
tory. It is the oldest church of any denom- 
ination in Memphis, and was planted in 1826 
by the veteran pioneer, Rev. Thos. P. Da- 
vidson. The present building is a magnifi- 
cent structure, built of Arkansas granite, 
and has a seating capacity of over two 
thousand, with all modern conveniences 
for church work. The membership num- 
bers about 800, and the Sunday-school has 
an attendance about equal to the member- 
ship. The present pastor is Rev. O. B. Rid- 
dick, D. D., who is known as one of the fin- 
est organizers in our church. It was in the 
lecture-room of the old First Church that 
Vanderbilt University was projected. This, 
too, is the birthplace of our Epworth 
League, the League of the First Ohurch 
standing as “ No. 1” on our roll. 

The arrangements for the entertainment 
of the Conference are said to be excellent. 
All the Bishops, except one, are privately 
entertained in the homes of their friends; 
but the great bulk of the Conference is at 
the hotels. A post-office, telegraph office, 
and all other conveniences necessary, are 
fitted up in the church, and everything 
seems to have been anticipated by the care- 
ful committee having the entertainment of 
the Conference in charge. ‘There will 
doubtless be some grumbling. It would be 
a miracle to get three hundred preachers 
together and please them all. But, if I am 
not mistaken, no General Conference has 
been taken better care of than this one. 

The General Conference is a magnificent 
body of men. There are 342 members, of 
whom 74 per cent. are new men. Presiding 
elders are most numerous among the cler- 
ical elements; there is a lively sprinkling 
of church editors, college presidents and 





pastors, and, I think, only one evangelist, 
Rev. J. B. Oulpepper, of Georgia. Only one 





the people against the inkierited rights of | member of thie General Conference was a 


member of the General Conference of 1844, 
when the church was divided. This is the 
venerable Dr. Andrew Hunter, of Arkansas, 


| who is chairman of the Little Rock delega- 


tion. As the sole survivor of that memo- 
rable epoch, Dr. Hunter is a conspicuous 
figure in the present gathering. 

The vast church was packed at the open- 
ing service. Bishop Keener, the senior 
Bishop, called the Oonference to order 
promptly at 9 o’clock a. M., and gave out 
the hymn, — 

“Draw near, O Son of God, draw near!” 


Bishop Hargrove led in prayer; Bishops 
Wilson and Hendrix read the Scriptures; 
Bishop Fitzgerald gave out the hymn, — 

“ Glorious things of thee are spoken; ” 
after which Dr. Hunter led in an impressive 
prayer. Dr. W. P. Harrison, of Georgia, 
was elected secretary, and selected as his 
assistants Revs. Collins Denny, Gross Alex- 
ander, J. W. Heidt, W. O. Lovett, and D. M. 
Mason. The rules governing the last Gen- 
eral Conference were read and adopted. On 
motion of Dr. J. J. Tigert, of Missouri, after 
considerable debate, fifteen standing com- 
mittees were ordered, as follows: Episco- 
pacy, Itinerancy, Revisals, Publishing In- 
tereste, Education, Missions, Ohuréh Exten- 
sion, Boundaries, Temperance, Sunday- 
schools, Epworth League, Appeals, Finance, 
State of the Church, and Colportage. 

The Bishops’ Address was read by Bishop 


J. O. Granbery at the afternoon session. It 


is a lengthy and outspoken document. It 


,gave the following interesting statistics: 


We have now 5,487 traveling preachers; 


6,518 local preachers; and 1,345,210 members. 


There has been a gain during the quadren- 
nium of 168,000 members. The Address is 
very severe on evangelists. I shall have 
occasion to refer again to this paper. 

The Oonference is now fairly at work. 
Some predict a short session; others a long 
one, on the ground that there are so many 
new members, Nobody can foretell what 
will be done. A great deal of serious work 
is before the body, and many important 
matters that will demand careful considera- 
tion. There are many able debaters in the 
body. Dr. Tigert, who will be remembered 
by your readers as our fraternal delegate to 
your General Oonference at Omaha, is one 
of the foremost of the younger men, and is 
thoroughly equipped for the arena. Dr. 
Hoss, editor of the Christian Advocate, is 
another able debater, a man of fiery nature, 
impetuous as a French marshal, but holding 
himself in firm control by an iron will. He 
and Tigert have already had a skirmish, in 
which the Missourian, Tigert, carried his 
point. Bishop Keener, the senior Bishop, 
is in excellent health, and wields the gavel 
with easy mastery. His wit and strong 
common sense are conspicuous. He was 
elected a Bishop in this church in 1870. The 
writer was then a young man, looking on 
from the gallery, and remembers well the 
circumstances of the occasion, memorable 
to him as the first sight of the process of 
making a Bishop. 

The formal address of welcome was deliv- 
ered this evening to the Conference by Rev. 
R. H. Mahon, D. D., presiding elder of the 
Memphis District. It was a graceful greet- 
ing, full of cordial hospitality and genuine 
Methodist fervor. Dr. Mahon is not a mem- 
ber of the General Conference, but he is 
one of our foremost men, and is greatly be- 
loved by the church, 


Memphis, Tenn. 
——— 
NOT PARALLEL, BUT DIVERGENT. 
Judge Hiram L. Sibley. 


RESIDENT WARREN has honored 

me with a copy of his recent article 

in Z1on’s HBRALD, entitled “‘An Instruct- 

ive Parallel.” . With great deference to one 

so eminent as he is, permit me to point 

out what I think is a vital difference in the 

action of the General Oonference in 1888 
and in 1892 on the matters in question. 

Lay electoral bodies went through the 
forms of electing certain estimable ladies 
to be lay delegates in the Oonference of 
1888. They presented themselves to that 
body, claiming seats therein. Objection 
was made that because of their ser they 
were constitutionally ineligible. The dis- 
qualification, if it existed, turned upon the 
méaning of the phrase, “lay delegates,” in 
the second restrictive rule. It therefore 
was & case, pure and simple, for the judicial 
interpretation and application of those terms 
in our constitution. On principles univers- 
ally settled by the general law of the coun- 
try, in thus determining the import of 
these words, and applying them, the Oon- 
ference ipso facto became a court, and act- 
od in exclusively judicial capacity. (1 Kent’s 





against their eligibility. As from this there 
could be no appeal, the decision so made 
of necessity final. It settled the ser 


| from that time, by virtue of the funda- 


mental law of our church, regularly de. 
clared in a case before it, by our supreme 
judicatory, women have been and are in- 
eligible. Before that decision the point 
was open to debate; but not since, as the 
law is now authoritatively made known. 
Hence, for an electoral body to go through 
the forms of electing a woman for lay del. 
egate would be both void and revolution. 
ary, because in open defiance of the con- 
stitution, as judicially construed. That one 
may regard the action as wrong, is wholly 
immaterial. It was a decision of the ques- 
tion by our supreme court, and as a conse- 
quence is obligatory upon every member of 
the church. 

Such, then, is the fundamental law re- 
specting a woman’s eligibility as lay del- 
egate. At the same time that it was thus 
declared, the General Conference agreed to 
submit to the Annual Conferences a pro- 
posal so to change the second restrictive 
rule as to remove the constitutional disa- 
bility of sex. Here we touch the radical 
difference between the action of 1888 and 
1892. The proposition submitted in 18ss 
was for an amendment—not for a con- 
struction—of the constitution. It pro- 
posed a change of the law which had been 
judicially announced, in a proper case, by 
adding to the existing provision of “two 
lay delegates for an Annual Conference,” 
the words, ‘and said lay delegates may be 
men or women.”” Thus it will be seen that 
no attempt was made to give another inter- 
pretation to the old law, but, instead, to en- 
large its scope by added provisions. This 
was eminently proper in view of the great 
difference in opinion as to what the law 
should be. Moreover, it was the logical se- 
quence of its judicial exposition, and ev- 
idences the judgment of the General Con- 
ference as to what was requisite to change 
it. But the proposed amendment failed. 
On this question the church in effect said 
that the constitution, as interpreted by our 
highest court, should remain unchanged. 

Under that state of our fundamental law 
the General Conference held its session in 
1892. Now what, by its action on the Ham- 
ilton resolutions, did it propose? An 
amendment of the provision in question? 
Nothing of the kind. The poles are not 
farther apart than is Dr. Hamilton’s prop- 
osition from that. On the contrary, under 
the procedure for submitting amendments 
to the constitution, and without the slightest 
change in any of its terms, those resolutions 
propose to reverse an authoritative judicial 
decision of our court of last resort, and so 
set aside the law as it now stands, if the An- 
nual Conferences and next General Conference 
Jail by certain majorities to sustain that de- 
cision ! 


As it appears to me, the proposition is 
monstrous. Nothing more preposter- 
ous, in legal view, ever emanated from 
such a body. However the vote may 
stand, it legitimately can have no more ef- 
fect on the law of the church, or influence 
upon how the next General Conference 
shall “construe” the phrase “lay dele- 
gates,” than if the proposal had been to 
determine what is its import by a Confer- 
ence toss of coppers. Under the constitu- 
tion the Annual Conferences have no right 
to vote upon its interpretation. The Gen- 
eral Oonference alone is invested with 
power judicially to construe it, and that 
can be exercised only when there is a case 
before the body which it must decide — 
never by resolution declaring what the law 
ought to be. Moreover, this authority is one 
which that body neither can abnegate nor 
confer upon others, for the reason that the 
fundamental law makes it the authoritative 
interpreter. This seems too obvious upon the 
simple statement to admit of dispute. But 
if so, it cute up the Hamilton proposition at 
the roots. 

I think it now is apparent wherein Pres- 
ident Warren’s “parallel” fails. The a¢- 
tion of 1888 was a plain proposition to amend 
the constitution; that of 1892 is a proposal, 
under a misleading guise of amendment, to 
interpret it. The first is expressly author- 
ized by that instrument, the second is with- 
out so much as a shadow of legal authority 





in ite support. The latter, indeed, i 
against law, for it proposes that the 
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Rev. William McDonald, D. D. 


“ entire sanctification; ” or, as Mr. Wesley 
defines it, ‘‘An instantaneous deliverance 
from all sin,” We shall not attempt to 
prove that this is a doctrine of Methodism 
— this we are not asked to do — but simply 
give the reasons why Methodism shonld 
magnify the doctrine and give it special 
prominence in her ministry and church 
work. 

1. Methodism is under special obligation 
to magnify this doctrine because she has al- 
ways held that this form of holiness is 

Pre-eminently a Doctrine of the Bible. 

It will be remembered that, in “‘ reading the 
Bible,” the Wesleys first “saw they 
could not be saved without holiness; fol- 
lowed after it, and incited others to do the 
same.” By a farther reading of this same 
Bible they discovered, eight years later, 
that “(men are justified before they are 
sanctified; but still holiness was their ob- 
ject. Then God thrust them out to raise 
up a holy people ” (Discipline). 

There are three facts which should be 
carefully considered: (1) These men found, 
by reading the Bible, that holiness is the 
only fitness for heaven. They could not be 
saved without it. (2) They discovered, also, 
that this degree of holiness which they 

found in the Bible was not coetaneous with, 
but subsequent to, or came after, justifica- 
tion. (3) On this basis they firmly believed 
that God had thrust them out to raise up a 
holy people, and no other. 

Perhaps no more graphic discription of 
this type of holiness, as a Bible doctrine, 
has ever been given than that remarkable 
passage found in ‘Christian Purity,’ by 
Bishop Foster. It is worthy to be written 
in letters of gold on the door-posts of every 
Methodist dwelling. He says: — 

“The doctrine we contend for is not limited 
to a base and questionable place, a doubtful and 
uncertain existence in the holy records, but is 
repletely and abundantly, as well as explicitly, 
embodied as a cardinal feature throughout the 
whole system. It breathes in the prophecy, 
thunders in the law, murmurs in the narrative, 
whispers in the promises, supplicates in the 
prayers, resounds in the songs, sparkles in the 
poetry, shines in the types, glows in the image- 
ty, and burns in the spirit of the whole scheme, 
from its alpha to its omega, from its beginning 
toitsend. Holiness ! Holiness needed ! Holi- 
ness required | Holiness offered! Holiness at- 
tainable! Holiness a present duty,a present 
privilege, a present enjoyment, is the prog- 
Tess and completeness of ife wondrous 
theme! It is the truth glowing all over 
and voicing all through revelation; singing 
and shouting in all its history and biography 
and poetry and prophecy and precept and prom- 
ise and prayer; the great central truth of the 
system ; the truth to elucidate which the sys- 
tem exists. If God has spoken at all it is to aid 
men to be holy. The wonder is that all do not 
see it, that any rise up to question a truth so 
conspicuous, so glorious, so full of comf: 

If it be true that the Gospel system existe 
to “ elucidate this truth,” it must be funda- 
mental, demanding every energy of the 
church to enforce its claims and all the 
faith of the church to realize the experi- 
ence. Methodism, surely, cannot do less 
than magnify such a doctrine. 

The limit to which we are restricted will 
not allow us to present in full the grand 
Scriptural teaching on this subject. A few 
Teferences must suffice. Read that remark- 
able utterance of Paul to the Colossians: 
“Whom we preach, warning every man, 
and teaching every man in all wisdom; that 
we may present every man perfect in Christ 

; whereunto I also labor, striving ac- 
cording to his working, which worketh in 
me mightily.” It would seem that to “ pre- 
sent every man perfect in Ohrist Jesus ” is 
the grand and sole design of apostolic 
Preaching. And should it not be the sole de- 
sign of the preaching of Methodism — which 
Claims to be apostolic ? The Apostle again 
— “And he gave some, apostles; and 

some, prophets; and some, evangeliste; and 


ing of the saints, for the work of the min- 
istry, for the edifying of the body of Christ: 
till we all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stat- 
ure of the fullness of Christ.” 
learn that, for “the perfecting of the 
saints,” the ministry, in all ite forms, was 
established. Oan the Methodist ministry 
do less than to devote its entire energies to 
the accomplishment of such a work? Paul 
says to Timothy: “ All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 


be thoroughly 

good works.”” The Holy Scriptures, it would 
seem, were “ given by inspiration of God,” 
with their vast details of doctrine, reproof, 
correction, and instruction, for the sole 
purpose of making “‘the man of God per- 
fect.”” And this “ ”’ is for this life; 
for “ the man of God ” is to be “ 

furnished unto all good works,” and “ good 
works ’’ are restricted to this life. Method- 
ism, surely, cannot ask more to make 
plain her duty to magnify the doctrine of 
holiness. 

2. Methodism has proclaimed to all the 
world that her 

Special Mission 

was to magnify the doctrine and experience 
of holiness. 

The leading men of our church are ex- 
plicit on this point. Dr. Abel Stevens, 
Methodism’s greatest historian, has said: 
“The doctrine of personal sanctification 
was, in fine, the great potential idea of 
Methodism. It not only gave it life and 
energy, by inspiring its congregations with 
devout and transforming aspirations, but it 
was the precise sentiment needed as a basis 
of its ministry.” 

In the language of our founder: “It is 
the grand depositum which God has given 
to the people called Methodists; and chiefly 
to propagate this, it appears, God raised 
them up. Their mission was not to form a 
religious party, but to spread holiness over 
these lands.” 

Dr. John McOlintock, a memorable name 
in our history, said: “ Knowing exactly 
what I say, and taking the full responsibil- 
ity for it, I repeat: We are the only church 
ia history, from the apostles unto now, that 


great, central, pervading idea of ‘the whole 
Book of God, from the beginning to the end 


and will. 
that is our mission. There is our glory. 
triumph. If Methodism retain that doc- 


is ours.”’ 


depositum ” committed to her trust ? 


idea. But Methodism, in respect to ite in- 
most spirit and essence, is a viewing Ohris- 


perfection, or perfect love. In Mr. Wesley’s 


formal principle of his theology.” 


They say: 


cause of their dissolution. Holiness is the 


this, and you loosen the whole system.” 


record ? Shall we turn from our God-ap- 
pointed work, and attempt to build on an- 


fer it to become a dead letter ? ” 
8. Methodism should magnify the doc- 
trine of holiness because it has been the 


Chief Element in Her Success. 





tome, pastors and teachers; for the perfect- 





one he says: “ Where. 


has put forth asite elemental thought the 


— holiness of the human soul, heart, mind 
It may be called fanaticism, but 


There is our power, and there shall be our 


trinejand experience, the next generation 
If the words of this great divine 
be true, a fearful responsibility reste upon 
the Methodist Church of this day. Will she 
be true to her mission, and triumph? Or 
will she turn away from her God-ordained 
calling and fail to care for that “ grand 


President Warren, of our University, has 
clearly stated our relations to this grand 
doctrine: “In Luther’s mind, justification 
by faith was the central idea of Christianity, 
and in Calvin’s the decrees was the central 


tianity from the standpoint of Christian 


experience, the struggle was for entire 
sanctification, and perfect love became the 


What Methodist can read the following 
words of our former venerable Bishops in 
an Episcopal Address sent to the churches, 
and not have his heart profoundly moved? 
“Ifthe Methodists give up the 
doctrine of entire sanctification, or suffer 
it to become a dead letter, we are a fallen 
people. If Methodists lose sight of this doc- 
trine, they fall by their own weight. Their 
success in gaining numbers will be the 


main cord that binds us together, Relax 


Can any one doubt that Methodism has 
made such a claim as these able and godly 
men have declared ? As Methodists we have 
boasted that this is our special mission. 
Now, after making that boast for more than 
a hundred years, shall we go back on our 


other foundation? Or shall we do what is 
equally disastrous, neglect to press the 
“ eentral idea’ of our system, and so “‘ suf- 


Mr. Wesley was emphatic on this point. To 
Christian perfection 


and, 

ciety and little lite in the members of it,” 

Hence, he says: “ Let not regard for any 

man induce you to betray the truth of God. 

Till you press believers to expect full sal- 

vation now, you must not look for any re- 

vival.” He was “ ” on examin- 

ing one society “ to find fifty members few- 

er than he left in it” afew months before. 

“One reason is, Christian perfection has 

been little insisted on; and where this is 

not done, be the preachers ever so eloquent, 

there is little increase either in the num- 

ber or grace of the hearers.”” Of another 

place he says : “‘ Here I found the work of 

God had gained no ground in this cirouit all 

the year. The preachers have given up the 

Methodist testimony. Either they did not 
speak of perfection at all—the peculiar 
doctrine committed to our trust [mark this) 

— or they speak of it only in general terms, 

without urging believers to go on unto per- 

fection. And where this is not earnestly 
done, the work of God does not prosper.” 
These earnest words of our great founder 
seem to have special application to these 
times. He was ever urging his ministers to 
preach upon the subject and to press the 
people to its immediate possession, that the 
work of God in all its branches might be 
advanced, A letter came into my posses- 
sion some time since, written by that emi- 
nently wise student of Methodism, Luke 
Tyerman. his thankfulness to 
an American friend that his ‘‘ Life of Wes- 
ley ” had in any degree “ revived the glori- 
ous old Methodist doctrine of Christian per- 
fection—a doctrine of late years disas- 
trously neglected” —he says: “ All who 
are acquainted with Methodist history are 
well aware that Methodism has always 
prospered most when the doctrine of entire 
sanctification has been most popular.” All 
who have carefully and intelligently marked 
the history of Methodism must confess 
that Mr. Tyerman has spoken wisely. 

So profoundly impressed were the mem- 
bers of one of our General Oonferences 
that “instantaneous holiness’ was sadly 
neglected, that they said in their Pastoral 
Address: ‘ Is it not time for us, in this mat- 
ter at least, to return to first principles ? 
Is it not time that we throw off the reproach 
of inconsistency with which we are charged 
in regard to this matter? Only let all who 
have been born of the Spirit and have 
tasted the good word of God, seek with the 
same ardor to be made perfect in love as 
they sought for the pardon of their sins, 
and soon will our class-meetings and love- 
feasts be cheered by relations of experi- 
ences of this high character, as they now 
are with those which tell of justification and 
the new birth. And when this shall ccme 
to be the case, we may expect a corre- 
sponding increase in the amount of our 
Christian enjoyment and in the force of re- 
ligious influence we shall exert over 
others ”’ 

Oh, that the sons of these noble sires 
would heed their wise words of exhortation 
and warning ! If this were done, we should 
no longer inquire, ‘‘ How shall we reach the 
masses?” That oft-repeated question 
would answer itself, and Methodism would 
go forth, ‘terrible as an army with ban- 
ners.’’ 

We have done little more in this article 
than to allow the fathers, and the wise and 
good men of our church, to answer the 
question, ‘‘ Why should Methodism magnify 
the doctrine of holiness?” Our heart 
“ trembles for the ark of the Lord” in our 
great battle with sin. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Still Hour. 


Where Are You? 


It isasingular fact that a great many people 
do not know where they are, from a spiritual 
point of view. Many of them can say, “I am 
in the church,’’ but there is nothing vitally def- 
inite in this answer, One may be in a visible 
church and yet not know really where he is 
spiritually. It is not at all necessary for any 
one to be in such a dubious ‘state of mind; but 
too many allow themselves to remain in just 
such a condition of uncertainty. Ask them 
where they stand, and they will reply that they 
do not precisely know. Of-only one thing are 
they certain,and that is that they belong to 
such or suchachurch. When asked if they be 
in Christ, they answer that they suppose so, or 
hope so. They are afflicted with a dreaminess 
of vision which prevents them from seeing just 
where they are. This isa most fearful condi- 
tion. It is full of deepest danger. To guess 


man is a “new creature” in Christ, it need not 
be et all difficult for him to know,"forja certain. 





ty, where he is. The life of Christ throbs in his 


What Are You Doing? 
Christian, what are you doing? 
doing your best to help on 


cious member is trying to crowd you out of the 
position that you now hold by the favor and 
confidence of the church and pastor, But if 
you be resolved to do the very best you can to 
further the interests of the cause of Christ, none 
of these things will be allowed to hinder your 
endeavors. You will not be disloyal to Christ 
on any account. You will take advantage of no 
excuse and stand idle in the Master's vineyard. 
You will not say, ‘If I can’t have my own way 
in doing work for the church and for humanity, 
Iwill not doanything.”” You will rather keep 
in mind the precious fact that Christ continued 
right along in His blessed work notwithstand- 
ing the opposition He met and the abuses He re- 
ceived. We will never do much good if we wait 
till all obstacles are removed and all of our op- 
posers are dead. Are you doing anything ? 





Your Conscience. 


Are you not humoring it more than you ought 
to? Are you not trusting in it more than you 
are inGod? Are you not governed by it more 
than you are by the Bible? It is well to ask 
yourself these questions. They refer to matters 
of more than ordinary importance, Conscience 


is a good possession, but there are some things 
which are better, higher, wiser, stronger than 
conscience. They are much more reliable. Your 
conscience is not an invariable entity. It is 
subject to fluctuations. It is not the same thing 
now that it was yearsago. It will rebuke you 
now for doing things which it allowed you to do 
years ago. And acts for which it rebuked you 
years ago, it does not now — the very same 
kind of acts, too. Why? Because, for one 
thing, your moral charester has chan, ; it is 
more enlightened; it has grown muc larger. 
You are better inbormed. ou have learned a 
good deal since you wereachild. But what is 
more reliable than conscience ?' God; the Holy 
Spirit; the Bible, From these supreme sources 
learn your duty. Let these be your guides in all 
religious and hristian duties, priv —— 5 
ures. The Holy Spirit, not conscience, 
true interpreter of the Bible. Your conscience 
may contradict the Bible; the Holy Spirit never 
Your conscience may mislead you in the 
matter of duty; the Holy Spirit and the Bible 
never do. Worship God, not according to the 
dictates of conscience, but according to the dic- 
beter @4, She — Holy Spirit and the teachings of 
God’s 
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HENRY MARTYN. 
Rev. E. T. Curnick, A. M. 

BRILLIANT and self-sacrificing life 
cut off before its noontide has some 
compensations. A halo of admiration and 
reverence crowns ite very brevity. We con- 
sider not only the actual work of the early 
crowned, but we dream of his undeveloped 
possibilities. These unknown elements in- 
crease our wonder, and we exclaim: ‘‘ What 
& paragon he would have been had not the 
mortal stroke laid him low!’ Thus youth 
receives ite apotheosis as old age cannot. We 
canonize Summerfield, Brainerd, Martyn 
and Oox, not only for what they were, but 

also for what they might have been. 

Henry Martyn, scholar, saint, missionary 
— these are the great factors of his life; a 
life swift as a meteor in its passing, but con- 
stant as a fixed star in its radiant influence. 
He was born at Truro, England, Feb. 18, 
1781. Inheriting a delicate constitution and 
a sensitive disposition, in his youth he was 
exposed to much harsh treatment from 
rougher boys, which sometimes greatly ex- 
asperated him. Early in his school life the 
boy gave promise of that amazing profi- 
ciency in learning which at length consti- 
tuted him one of the most remarkable stu- 
dents that Great Britain has produced, 
January, 1801, in Oambridge University, he 
successfully contended with many bright 
young men for the highest mathematical 
prize, that of ‘Senior Wrangler.” At this 
time Martyn was not twenty years old. By 
his own diligence he proved that there is 
no easy road to fortune, for he was called 
in college “the man who never lost an 
hour.” Prize after prize in mathematics 
did he win; also the first prize in Latin prose 
composition. To this aptitude for figures 
he added a wonderful facility for mastering 
languages, which was of immense advan- 
tage to him in future years when he was 
called of God to translate the Scriptures 
into various tongues. 

From childhood Henry Martyn was moral 
and conscientious. A variety of influences 
drew him at last to a confession of Christ 
as his personal Saviour, chief among which 
were the advice of a congenial friend, the 
prayers and counsel of his younger sister, 
his father’s unexpected death, and the min- 
istry of Rev. Charles Simeon, rector of 
Trinity Church, Cambridge. This conse- 
crated minister gave him much spiritual 
light, and induced him later to take holy 
orders. 


How strange are the ways of Providence ! 
One day Rev. Mr. Simeon remarked in Mar- 
tyn’s presence upon the benefits resulting 
from Dr. Carey’s work in India. This 
aroused his attention upon the subject of 
foreign missions. Soon thereafter he read 
the life of the apostolic Brainerd, which so 
inspired him that after deep consideration 
and prayer he resolved to devote his life to 
missionary toil. To watch Martyn’s spirit- 
ual progress from the time this resolution 
was taken is at once the inspiration and al- 
most the despair of ordinary Christians. 

His journal and letters teem with the se- 
verest self-examinations, self-abasement, 
struggles after conformity to his Saviour’s 
image, and submission to God’s will. Here 
isa sample: ““O Thou! whose I am by 
creation, preservation, redemption — no 
longer my own, but His who lived, and 
died, and rose again — once more would I 
resign this body and soul, mean and worth- 
less as they are, to the blessed disposal of 
Thy holy will! ” 

Oct, 22, 1803, at Ely, he was solemnly or- 
dained a minister of Jesus Christ. After 
preaching at different places in England 
with great success, and after many trying 
delays, at last he was appointed chaplain to 
the East India Company, and sent as mis- 
sionary to India. Few passages in litera- 
ture are more affecting than the disclosure 
of his inward struggles at the thought of 
leaving his two beloved sisters, and her who 
was dearer than a sister, never to see them 
again. But even here grace gloriously tri- 
umphed, and he received an hundred-fold 
in this present life of sweet communion 
with his Lord. 

The voyage began Aug. 31, 1805, but it 
was nine months later when the ship cast 
anchor in Madras roads. In the midst of 
such millions of heathen Martyn’s heart 
became despondent, but on the pinions of 
faith he soon rose to a victorious height, 
and wrote: “‘O great mountain, before 
Zerubbabel thou shalt become a plain.’ How 
easy for God to do it; and it shall be done 
in due time; and even if I never see a na- 
tive converted, God may design, by my 

patience and continuance in the work, to 
encourage future missionaries.” 

Remaining only a short time in Madras, 
he proceeded to Calcutta, where he preached 
to his countrymen, and applied himself so 





ardently to the study of Hindustanee that 
he “ wearied with his unceasing assiduity 
the Brahmin who assisted him.”: In 1806, 
being appointed to Dinapore, while ascend- 
ing the Ganges our student-missionary was 
busy learning Sanscrit, Arabic, and translat- 
ing the Actes and Parables into Hindu- 
stanee. Three objects he had in view at 
Dinapore: to establish a native school, to 
learn Hindustanee so as to preach in that 
language, and to prepare translations of 
Scripture and tracts for distribution. With 
unwearied diligence he gave himself to 
study and work, especially occupying Sun- 
day in delightful but exhausting service. 

A turning-point came in Martyn’s life at 
this time when Rev. David Brown advised 
him to superintend the translation of the 
Scriptures into Persian. This great work 
he undertook in addition to translating into 
Hindustanee, and was so delighted with it 
that he writes: ‘The time fled impercepti- 
ee the days seem to have passed 
like a moment.”’ 

Under such excessive labors his health, 
never robust, failed, and filled his friends 
with alarm; but by March, 1808, the New 
Testament in Hindustanee was finished. 
What a mighty achievement was this! The 
pure Word of God was opened to millions 
of human hearts groping in pagan dark- 
ness. Through all future ages the Christian 
Ohurch will hold Henry Martyn in grateful 
remembrance for this stupendous labor of 
love. 

But his restless and invincible spirit hur- 
ries him on in other toils, and we find him, 
in conjunction with Sabat, diligently at 
work upon the Persian version. Removing 
in 1809 from Dinapore to Cawnpore, he is 
seen publicly preaching to heathen beg- 
gars. Hundreds of these miserable beings, 


clothed in rags, filthy, depraved and de- - 


spairing, listened with eagerness while the 
young missionary told them of the true 
riches in Jesus Ohrist. Here that fell dis- 
ease, consumption, took fast hold upon him, 
but instead of returning to England for re- 
lief, he decided to travel into Persia to im- 
prove his Persian translation of the New 
Testament. After many painful journeys 
he came to Shiraz, where with Seid Ali he 
began translating, and ceased not the exact- 
ing and difficult work until the Scriptures 
were rendered into Persian — “a language 
that was understood and spoken from Din- 
apore to Damascus.” While in Persia 
Martyn held two public discussions with 
the learned Mohammedans. What grander 
sight does Christianity afford than this 
young man, absolutely alone in a strange 
land, with fanatical infidels all around him, 
with the Bible in his hand meeting their 
sophistries and answering their argu- 
ments ? 

His victory over the Mullahs complete, 
his feeble body worn with toil and disease, 
he starts for home, thirteen hundred miles 
distant, by way of Constantinople. Reach- 
ing Tocat, the earthly tabernacle falls in 
ruins, but the pure, dauntless and victori- 
ous spirit soars aloft into Abraham’s 
bosom. 

Words are powerless to characterize a 
man like Henry Martyn. He lays not only 
India, Arabia and Persia, but the whole 
world, under tribute to his genius, zeal, 
consecration and spirituality. To young 
and old he is an example, a way-mark, an 
inspiration. He died in his thirty-first 
year. 


Lowell, Mass. 





PROHIBITION 18 CONSTITUTIONAL. 
Rev. Hugh Montgomery. 

OR the first thirty years of our efforts 

we were baffled and defeated, and the 

law nullified by the decisions of venal 
judges who destroyed the law in the inter- 
est of rum; but through all this litigation 
the reformers have patiently plodded their 
way until, in every phase, prohibition has 
been put to the arbitration of the court of 
last resort — the Supreme Court of the 
United States, of whom the Premier of En- 
gland, Lord Salisbury, has said, ‘It is the 
ablest and most impartial tribunal in the 
world.”” Before this court this infamous 
business, with unlimited piles of money and 
the best trained forensic talent, has fought 
for her life. In spite of all her resources — 
political arrogance, deflance of God, relig- 
ion, truth, and the powerful lawyers em- 
ployed — the Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided in favor of prohibition; 
has decided that no man has an inherent 
right as a citizen to make and sell intoxicat- 
ing liquors; that the State has aright in the 
exercise of its police functions to forbid the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liq- 
uors ; and that it has the right. to make any 
laws and use any force necessary to effect 
this object. The National Temperance Soci- 





ety furnishes this decision for ten cents. 
Every temperance man ought to read it and 
every rumseller would learn much from it. 
License is not constitutional. 

For many years the conviction has grown 
among students of the temperance reform 
that such a monstrous system of vice and 
injury can have no place in a system of eq- 
uitable jurisprudence; that the legal right 
to sell liquor had been assumed in fraud in 
some such manner as the slave system 
claimed to be a legal system. More than 
twenty years ago I came to the conviction, 
formulated it in writing, and published it to 
the world, that the whole thing was a tres- 
pass upon just and constitutional law. 
Seventeen years since I expressed the ideas 
in an address to which six governors and a 
number of lawyers and judges listened, and 
many of them said, after debate, that my 
opinion was correct. The reasons on which 
are based this have been given in 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Oné is: “No legislature 
can bargain away the public health or the 
public morals; the people themselves can- 
not do it, much less their servants. Gov- 
ernment is organized with a view to their 
preservation and cannot divest itself of the 
power to provide for them. The police 
power extends not only to things intrinsic- 
ally dangerous to the public health, but to 
things which may be used so as to be dan- 
gerous to life, health or morals. All rights 
are held subject to the police power of the 
State, and this extends to the protection of 
the life; health and property of the citizen,- 
and to the preservation of good order and 
the public morals, The legislature cannot 
by any contract divest itself of the power to 
provide for these objects,” ‘Salus populi 
suprema leæ.“ Any fair and logical applica- 
tion of these principles to the obligations 
which lie upon any government forbid it to 
make any contract which divests it of the 
power to provide for these objects. The li- 
cense system prevents the government from 
providing for these objects; but, still more, 
it makes the government,with malice afore- 
thought, particeps criminis in a business 
which inevitably injures the public health 
and morals, and very often destroys them 
both. 

In a later decision of the Supreme Court 
of Indiana, on ‘‘The Saloon a Nuisance,”’ 
they say: ‘No person can maintain a pri- 
vate action for a mere public nuisance, but 
where the damage or injury to one is more 
than to the public, he may maintain a pri- 
vate action. No man is at liberty to use his 
own property without reference to the 
health, comfort or private rights of others. 
Thus anything offensive to the sight, smell 
or hearing carried on in a public place isa 
nuisance at common law. Itis no fanciful 
notion that makes one located in a peaceful 
part of a city protest to the maintenance of 
a saloon on the adjoining lot; even the 
man who frequents such a place would ob- 
ject to the traffic obtruding itself within ten 
feet of his threshold, where it is admitted 
that it has injured the appellant’s property 
both for selling and rental purposes.’’ We 
find, therefore, that the complaint stated 
facts sufficient to constitute an action for a 
nuisance, 

This principle carried out to its legitimate 
conclusions will make every saloon liable 
for the injury it inflicts upon neighboring 
property, and prove that in licensing it the 
authorities committed an unconstitutional 
act. So when we have pushed these opin- 
ions of the Supreme Court through the vast 
morass of fogs, subterfuges, frauds and 
falsehoods which rum-paid attorneys have 
thrown over this system, some court will 
immortalize itself, as did the High Chan- 
cery of England when it swept away the 
traditions of centuries and declared that no 
man could be a slave under the flag of En- 
gland. That day her bondmen were free. 
Many who hear me today will live to hear 
such a decision as will sound the death-knell 
of the legalized rum-shop. 

Lowell, Mass. 








An Excellent Showing. 


URING the World’s Fair the Chicago 
Bible Institute, in its working connec- 
tion with Mr. Moody’s evangelistic campaign, 
was the subject of much discussion and the ob- 
ject of a great deal of interested attention. 
Organized by Mr. Moody several years ago, for 
the training of young men and women for all 
departments of Christian work, the Institute 
had an unusual opportunity to show its prod- 
ucts and powers during the World’s Fair 
campaign. 

The question, ‘What are ite former students 
doing?’ has called forth the following inter- 
esting facts: Not less than 129 have already 
gone forth into mission work, 64 into Africa, 
Burmah, China, Japan, Korea, India, Ceylon, 
Persia, Syria, Siam, Turkey, Micronesia, the 








— — 


West Indies, South America, and Mexico, and 
55 have taken up home missions, in city ang 
country, among Indians and freedmen, and for 
Jews and Greeks. There are 28 engaged as sec- 
retaries of Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, pastors’ arsistants, and 
church visitors. Over 70 have become pastors 
of churches, in eight different denominations; 
41 have entered into evangelistic work, and 8 
are Gospel singers. There are 23 in various posi- 
tions of responsibility,as superintendents of 
mission halls, principals of academy and col- 
lege, secretaries of various Christian organ 
sum, cuipestpanssahe---A-dague sumstee be 
co! 
entered various theological and medical schools 
fuller preparation torates 


to secure for home pas 
or —— missions, 
kingdom t ‘ Gets hem: ‘mi ht 

° y re-enforced 
through the —** of the jcago Bible Inati- 
tate, while other hundreds are constantly — 
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WITHOUT MEDICINE 
BY THE 
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iin i ih} 

The curative agent is Pure Oxygen taken into the sys- 

tem from the Atmosphere by the action of the instru- 
t. 

= NO COST FOR OXYGEN. 

The supply is inexhaustible and always at hand. As ® 
Safe Home Treatment, the Electropoise 

HAS NO EQUAL 
and can be used by any one of ordinary intelligence with 
wonderful effectiveness, even in great emergencies. As 
a cure of disease 
IT HAS NEVER BEEN APPROACHED 


by any other hod, either ting the severity of 
disease curable, or the speed, certainty and permanence 
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of this treat t into New En- 
gland, June, 1889, upwards of 

SIX THOUSAND PERSONS 
in these States only, have proved the value of this 


treatment in all forms of disease, acute and chronic. 


None need fail of great benefit. 

Send for free Circular containing Testimonials from 
many well-known Clergymen, Physicians, Professors, 
and a host of intelligent users of the —— who 

d it for benefit ally.receiv 
Address, L. A. BOSWORTH, 
Room 18, No. 36 Bromfield  t., Boston, Mass. 
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The Conterences. 
New England Conference. 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — Dr. L. D. Pack- 
ard, of South Boston, delivered an intensely in- 
teresting and ical address u “ The 
Physi Sins 
morn 


imisters.” Next Monday 
at 11 o’clock Prof. T. E. Wil —— 

of the 

to deliver an 


Union for Practical 

Boston South District. f 

Bost People’s Church. — Dr. Bra now | 
pot Sp pe SA 

0 
recent . The artist was Mrs. A. OC. 
Littlefield, at alee —— u of two * 
dred le on @ recent evening 
meet t pastor. The picture and its massive 
frame were the gift of the choir. 

Boston, Winthrop St. — Drs. Plumb and Gum- 
bart, neighboring pastors,and Dr. Rogers, 
siding elder, were nt at the great 
recently SS by this church to Rev. E. M. 
Taylor and his family. 








preacher. 

St. Andrew’s, Jamaica Plain, — The co - 
tion gave Rev. A. W. L. Nelson and wifea 
reception on Wednesday evening, May 2. Words 
of welcome were extended by several of the 
members of the church. Rev. Mr. Jones, pastor 
of the Baptist Church, extended cordial ~— 
ings. The work opens very hopefully, and the 
prospects are that a good work will be done this 
—J church has just had left to it, by a 
will, b 


Roslindale. — Prof. J. H. Pillsbury preached 
an able and thoughtful sermon at this church 
last Sunday morning from the text Malachi 
4: 2. 


Mattapan. — The pastor, Rev. I. J. Perits, is 
holding special evangelistic services with cheer- | 
ing prosper. Neighboring pastors gladly as- 
sist. r. Peritz is —— as course of 
study in the Semitic languages at Harvard. 

Allston. — Rev. C. H. Hanaford and wife have 
been cordially welcomed by church and congre- 

tion. The third year promises to be the best. 

he church building is being painted inside and 
out. Several new and im it families have 
recently united with this people. 


Worcester, Coral St.— On the — of 
1, Dr. J. D. Pickles, of Trinity Church, deli 
——— ad * on his “ ra in the 

t. large audience ant 
with every sign of approval. 

Milford. — Rev. W.C. Townsend enters upon 
his work as tor of this enterprisi church 
with many indications of success. People 
welcomed him and his family with fu n- 
uineness at a reception held — he Neighbor- 
ing pastors spoke cordial words. The year’s 
prosperity seems assured. 


Boston North District. 


Somerville, Flint St,— Rev. Dr. R. L. Greene 
has received a royal reception from this church. 
Splendid congregations have met him at each 
service, and on last Monday evening a formal re- 
ception was tendered him and his family in the 
church. J. W. Rand made the address of wel- 
come, while each department of the church had 
its representative s er. Music was furnished 
by the Hurlbut ie quartet church choir. Re- 
freshments were bountifully served by the mem- 
bers of the Epworth League. Dr. Greene meets 
many old friends in this church with whom he 

m most pleasantly connected in other 
churches in Boston. 


Charlestown, Trinity. — Dr. Brodbeck was 
most cordially welcomed by this pore at a very 
y-attended reception held May 10. Rev. 
P.W. Sprague, rector of St. John’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, delivered a happy address on 
behalf of neighboring churches and ministers. 
Mr. Geo. W. Smith with genuine heartiness wel- 


comed their new pastor to the homes and hearts 
of his people. Under the leadership of Mr. B. F. 
Hatch the exercises of the evening passed D 


oft 
easy order and with pleasing variety. Mise Bige- 
low, of the church genes sang beautifully. Dr. 
Brodbeck and family were presented to a great 
company of Trinity people, who assured them 
of their hearty co-operation. The 
this important field begins most hopefully. 


Auburndale. — Rev. T. W. Bishop, with his sis- 
ter and brother, J. O. Bishop, have rented Rev. 
Dr. Peloubet’s fine house at Auburndale till their 
own is finished next November. Part of this 
time Dr. Peloubet will spend in Europe with his 
wife, as soon as he completes his Sunday-school 
Lesson Notes for 1895. 


Worthen St., Lowell.—Tuesday night, April 
25, a reception was cron to the new pastor, ° 
E. T. Curnick, and his wife. The altar was made 
very attractive with draperies and flowers. After 
a musical entertainment had been rendered, 
Mr. 0. L. W. Brown, president of the Epworth 
League, in the name of the ue an 
welcomed M 


Lowell, St. Paul’s Church. — Rev. F. K. Strat- 
ton, the newly-appointed pastor, received the 
Y, generous reception that this old church 

ever gives its ministers. The —— most 
— — A chorus under the hip of 
———* promises to be a power in the 


Winchester. — This church welcomed with 
much cordiality their pastor, Rev. C. E. Holmes 
and his wife, on their return for thesecond year 
reception at the home of Mr. E. 8. Barker, 
8, was largely attended. Dr. » Pre- 

elder, was present. 

Waltham. 
Rev. Luther 


The 
Ma: 
sid 


ay 10. 

W. A. Northu Mrs. E. L. T. 
Aimy tor the Ladies’ Aid Bocisty John L. Har- 
tae I the Sunday-school, F. K ; Wentworth 
the Junior League. The ads or 


in a 
manner. ney 
charge of the services. r: 


had 
Leominster. — This church welcomed the 
tor, Rey. C, H. Talmage, on his retyrn tor the 


















pastorate in 


—— — 


Boston East District. 

East Boston, — In the midst of 
vestries that were for being transformed 
—— Saat Wee 
oe welcome them to the 
ate of honored church. The pro- 

| gram was and splendidly carried 
out in every . 








bt with prper-teed people, and soft wit 
ow light a apanet lamps. 
On a white stand the pastor wife, sup- 
pone on right and left chief: o' and 
them all are in uced, Then 
follow the tation of choice flowers, the 


presen’ 
making of complimentary hes, the sing! 
ot — | —— the final ices and take, Back 
jons were tendered to Rev.and Mrs. W. 
a. hardson at St. Luke’s,on May 7; to Rev. 
and Mrs. B. P. Herrick at Grace Church, on 
9; and to Rev. and Mrs. Charles Tilton, at 
ry, on May 11. 
hester. — This church is much pleased with 
~ It hopes to receive the Church Aid 
this year, and intends to pe he Ge 
on ite parsonage. Rev. R. E. Smith pastor. 


rected, and ali are anticipating « year of gran 
an are an a ° 

Gork under the leadership ot the earnest and 
efficient pastor. 


C 
ite 


Florence very rel gave up its pastor, 

Rev. G. —— 38— to Chicopee; but all are ral- 

lying around new appointee, Rev. W. F. 
wart, and so the work goes finely on. 

0 Falls, — At tho communion service 
May 6, 7 were received into full membership — 
from probation and 5 by letter — and 1 on a 
bation. The pastor with a few of the brethren 
carried the sacrament to the home of two sick 
men, both of whom have been converted during 
their illness; one was baptized and received into 
full pentane 2 the church; the other was 

probation. The —— meeting 
of the District Ministerial Associa- 
tion will be held at this church May 15 and 16. 
Rev. N. B. Fisk, pastor. 


Barre. — Notwithstanding the loss of several 
members, some by death and others by removal 
ot yo for this church is 


The pastor, Rev. ° has nearly recov- 
ered from his long illness, and hopes eean to bo 
as strong as ever. 


—— — new ponies Rev. Wm. Fergu- 
son, is now domiciled the’ parsonage. He ar- 
rived in town with his bride Thursday, and 


on evening a reception was given t in 
the church vestry. About one hundred were 
present. 

Presid Elder Thorndike is beginning the 
—* ith characteristic energy, hav- 


W. G. R. 


N. E. Southern Conference. 
Providence District 


At Hope St. Church, Providence, the pastor. 
Rev. F. . Baker, has been & series of in- 
teresting and instructive talks 

fons on “ Romanism,” wit 








the following topics: “The New England Con- 
Resolutions on Romanism;” The Spirit 

and Trend of M Roman Catholicism ; ” 
“Godly vs. Godless Schools.” The last was 
given the United Me- 
‘chanics. These addresses ha to 
by large and intel! t audiences, and have 
is most cor- 
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and some fuel. Mrs. Snow for about ten 
Foran peeves A that h eee oF I tm 
Seine he te bunts ee | taw| investment 
tional president of the ,» Whom they felt ecuri es 
greatly honored to have as guest at that 
a 6.308 — was served — two such as real estate loans 
opened : Sonducted op iher, Misoan: ee —— Donde, 
w were ¥ 
and Follansbee, new in the city. Rev. bonds, etc. We select 
M. 8. Kaufman most grecetally introduced Mrs. these for large and small 
Fisk as a ot occasion, ng in ° 
Wothodiam, her revered, husband, the inte anventcte wan ee oe 
Olingon Bak pe Fink oe opening e- ee wae 
acknow! an u 1 
Wes el ae etek ry he _ of the 8* R free. 
a 3 oO u 
—— —— y, reterring to sev- — 
work, an . 
aid and of all it in behalf of this 
aytapathy of all present in behe ing The Provident 
and was heard wi mash pools and enjoyment, J 9 45 Milk 8t., 
rust Co. Boston, Mass. 
Rev. fy es Mg mwige Landen, \ * me 
ows, ressed ‘ethod . 
M 4 eeting ‘in » April 8, vod Plesae mention Zion's HanarD, 
Son St tho dove, with the pecslbiiioiee ai ues: Be Pp 
e es of aue- 
cess. On the follo Rev. D. L. and 
Brown read a paper on — Fund a uty u rity 
and the support of Conference claimants. Rev. Go hand in hand. 
F. J. bee preached before the same body They are the foundation 
on May 7. of health and happi- 
hess ; 
Rev. E. htman, of Attleboro, has Health, because of pure 
received and acce an invitation to deliver Ha —* 
the Memorial Day address before the G. A. R. a 
Post of Mystic, Conn. Thousands of useful Lives 
The AI News of April 27 contained the by distressing humors. 
following item ey! to the reception given OUTICURA RESOLVENT 
to Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Beals: “ The tor of Is the test of skin purifiers 
Emmanuel Church has always prided himself on PAO, 


knowing what is going on in the church. He It is successful in preventing 





was nen ’ , on Wednesday even- And curing all forms of 

ing, when he and his companion were given a Skin, Scalp, and Blood humors, 

reception and heartily welcomed back for an- When the best physicians fail. 

other Conference year. The new choir rendered Entirely vegetable, safe, and pew yo 
several beautiful and fitting selections. The odes Wil oc cody ot aaa 
members of the Junior ue marched into the Upon the skin and blood, as well as the 


audience-room and presen beautiful flowers : 
> the : Mine a A Liver, kidneys, and bowels 


. Coeyman uttered Its use during the winter and spring 
words of welcome in behalf of the little ones; Insures a clear skin and pure blood, 
Mr. F. F. Shepardson represented the officia As well as sound bodily health. 
board ; Mr. ©. ©, behalf of the 


Bold everywhere, Price: Ruesotvent, $1; 
Orntwent, 50c.; Boar, 2c, Porren Dave 
anv Cues. Conp , Bole Props., Boston, 

“* How to Cure Skin and Biood Humors,” free, 


3— spoke in 

Epworth League; Mrs. Me A. Gerrish extended 
a cordial welcome in the name of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, and nted Mrs. Beals with a beau- 
tiful bouquet ; Mrs. Hmma F, White voiced the 


























—— of me * *39 C, —We sa 999900909 69O0OOOO64O00 
m greetings m Class-meeting. 'o J LON 7 
all these the surprised and peligetes pastor and * THEY STAND A EI ; 3 
wite attem to respond. Mrs. B. R. Pratt @ DR. ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS’ ¢ 
an original poem Prepared especially for 3 3 

the occasion. Vocal! and instrumental musical 3 WILD 43 
selections were interspersed in the exercises and ‘ — | e 
helped to render the evening most delightful.” 3 U ( U M B y > 
The work of the Conference year opens auspi- ‘ ‘ ? 
ciously both in Mansfield and in Foxboro, which 2 PILLS 2 
has been added to this charge. 3 = > 4 

Rev. J..M. Taber, the new pastor of Tri 3 Will cure when all others fall. 2 
Church, Providence, has been’ very kindly an 3 If troubled with Sick Headache, $ 
——— by the church and con ‘a- @ Constipation or Billousness, they @ 
tion. M * feet, —— 2 *8 mt we 3 wilt restore you to health. 3 
preac r was well receiv e Price boxes 
audience, and was quite fully’ reported in the © ia teae deaukont Pied eyed «om | 
a : ~ . The out is good for a o on receipt of price by « 
m— — * $8 WEBSTER & CO, 63 Warren hve, Boston, 3 

BROCKTON AND VICINITY. 

The May session of the Brockton and vicinity CH OL E RA. 
Preachers’ Meeting was very pleasant. Being and guaranteed vere ae Hos 
the first meeting since Conference, there was a | and Cholera, which has stood the test 


Chicken 
six years without failure, that I know of, but has 


# ected 
marked change in the personnel. Prof. E. N thoughnds of cures, My father (the originator) is ond 
and 


Kirby gave an address on “Pulpit Bible Read- 
ing.’’ It was rich in suggestion, logical in con- 
struction, and pleasant in delivery — an address 
that ought to be delivered before every Preach- 
ers’ Meeting inthe land. The brethren were 


has been for forty years, one of the 1 
in this country. 
with cholera 

covery of this 
dients at any 
wild 


© losta t many hogs 
ut has not lost a single one since the - 
remedy. $1 will buy enough of the - 
a re to cure from to % 
send the *8* pᷣo and family —* to any * 
o 


4 
lad once more to see the familiar faces of Rev. om — © oa), waten yd ning com ite 
worth, or Ww e you 
Ng maa and Dr.G, M. Hamlen among | [0 "ice jailed itis Lo alan this will. ‘References: the 
. Postmaater, Express Agent,or any business house or colt 
izen in thistown. Address 


East Bridgewater.— The pastor, Rev. M. B. 
Wilson, returns for the second — Both pas- 
tor and people are pleased. The year opens au- 
spiciously, with finances in good condition and 


[Continued on Page 13.) 


Mrs. RACHEL V. THOMAS, 
Cowarts, Alabama. 
Agents wanted at once. 


CHICKEN CHOLERA 
Above Suspicion. 


When Ovsar’s friends remonstrated with him for 
divorcing his wife, the noblest Roman of them all re- 
marked, ‘‘ Omsar’s wife must be above suspicion.” 

So it is with your Chamber Furniture. It must be 
above suspicion of cheapness, or you should imme- 
diately divorce it a vinculo matrimoniti. 

By ‘a suspicion of cheapness’ we do not mean the 
lowness of its price, but the lowness of ite quality. 
Avoid that glued-up trash which is offered at fabu- 
lously low prices. It is an insult to your guests to 
offer them such furniture, and there is the worst pos- 








sible economy in ite use. 

Here is a set which we are selling asa special May “ leader” at only $19. It isthe 
equivalent of any $25 Chamber Set in this city. There is no suggestion of low price in 
ite appearance. It is superbly made and outfitted. 


Send five 2-cent stamps for our General Catalogue,288 pp., 300 illustrations. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL ST | BOSTON. 


Near Northern Rail- 
road Stations 
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The Family, 


FULFILLMENT. 
Emma A. Lente, 
The Spring came creeping slowly o’er the hills. 
“ Our darling will be better soon,” we said; 
“ The winter was so long and chill and drear, 
She will grow stronger now the cold has 
fled.” 


And yet our hearts ached, as we day by day 
Watched her dear face and hands grow thin 
and white, 
Her steps grow slow and slow and slower still, 
And her clear eyes shine more serene and 
bright. 


“ She will be better when Spring fully comes; ”’ 
Wesaid it to ourselves, and each to each. 
“She will be blithe and gay and strong once 

more.”’ 
To other thoughts we would not, dared not, 
reach, 


The Spring has come o’er all the happy hills, 
And brought her healing. — Yet what tears 
we shed, 
What heart-aches know, what desolate unrest, 
Because she too has, like the winter, fled. 


Peekskill, N. Y. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Is God less God that thou art left undone ? 
Rise, worship, bless Him, in this sackcloth spun 
As in that purple ! 

— Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Do not despise your situation; in it you 

must act, er, and conquer. From every 

int on earth we are equally near to 
eaven and to the Infinite. — “Amiel. 


o*e 


Eternal life, the ideal state, is not some- 
thing future and distant. Paradise is here 
visible and tangible by mortal eyes and 
hands whenever self is lost in sd han. gp 
ever the narrow limits of perso are 
beaten down by the inrush of the Divine 
Spirit. — Mre. Humphry Ward. 


One ting. fhe go bry do and give 
pleasure: It will not be an instrument of 
sin. The man who makes it an instrument 
of sin wastes it, creates disease, accumu- 
lates pain, spends a youth and loses a man- 
hood. And he loses mind, virtue, charac- 
ter. Chastity, said a great’ English writer, 
is the enamel of the soul; let that enamel be 
eaten off, and what remains but the ache 
andthe pain that can give no peace but 
only misery. Soul wastedin sin! Youcan- 
not touch sin and have a white soul; you 
cannot have a soiled soul and have a good 
—— —2* * —~ 
0 ure and ge w comes. 
Think ou ambition can please a man? A 
irit that is made for eternity cannot be 
pressed with the ambitions of time. — Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn. 


e*-e 


Beside my window in the early spri 

A robin built her nest and reared young; 

And every day the same sweet song she sung 
Until her little ones had taken wi 
To try their own bird living; eversthing 

Was done before the summer roses hung 

About our home, or purple clusters swung 
Upon our vines at autumn’s opening. 

Do rom work early in the day or year, 
Be it « song to sing, or word to cheer. 

Or house to build, or gift to bless the race; 
Life may not reach \ts noon, or setting sun; 
No one can do the work you leave undone, 

For no one ever fills another’s place. 


—SARAH KNOWLES Borton, in Independent. 


When a grain of corn drops from our 
hand into the open ground, then 
the rains and the winds and the sea 
and the sun take it up, and all the 
machinery of the round heavens begins 
to move with reference to in it and 
repeating it. When a d passes 
from us roe. ve the help of another, 
then it ceases be a little, local, human 

It is at once caught up by the forces 
of infinity and passes into the spiritual cur- 
rency of the stars. And, be it remembered 
that the throne of God itself would as soon 
dissolve and pass away as that the een 
from whom the deed proceeded should lose 
his reward — a reward,too,out of all propor- 
tion to the deed, a rew consonant with 
the nature of God. Isolated and alone, we 
are fragments, we are nothing. It is when 
‘ we stand in terms of service and love with 

humanity that we become rs and strong 
and perfect.— J. W. Lee, D. D. 


David testifies to the benefit of the Lord’s 
house in time of trial: “ All the day long 
haveI been .. . chastened; it was too 
painful for me; until I went into the sanctu- 

of God; then understood I.” an. 
other of God’s dear children could tell of 
the spiritual strength and uplift that have 
come to them as they have gone with bowed 
and bleeding hearts into the san of 
God and taken their place among His 
worshipers. In the solemn stillness of His 
house, the 2 ot has descended 
like a dove rested upon them; the all- 
compassing love of overshadowed. 
and enfo them; the “sweet hour of 
i »” has been tothem one of devoutand 
from out the Father’s blessed 
they have to their 
——— asweet sense of the 
Divine moe that will forever abide 


and of Zion.” 
Mrs. ‘ANS L. in “Is There 
Not a Better Way ?” 
o*e 
“Let patience have —* work.” 
We are so often im it with ourselves, 
not content to God to do His work, 
and so ——* when we want to 
hurry on His w We are impatient with 
tan Med of panne, whe: to-peleestinns 
we 
fret ourselves because we see not we 
had thought out for ourselves. ‘Rest in 
the —— wait patiently for Him,’’. is 
jee agg yg Cg app pe be 
speciall 2 path perfection. 
Faith is the law of the Ohristian life to an 
extent that very few realize. The assur- 
pores Bete dh Bon argh +s. afhanahd 
urpose never 
dinappolted Ae te hee been said of an 
saint: “She was sure that, however 
long 7 ht have to continue in 
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THREE RULES ABOUT READING, 


EAD with a relish. Itis not well, asa 
general thing, to lay out extended 
courses or attempt ambitious works of many 
ponderous volumes, unless there be a very 
decided taste for exploring some special 
field of research. It is better to read by 
topics than by authors or by centuries. 
What is taken in when the mind is aglow, 
when it has by some means acquired an 
eager appetite, when curiosity is awake, is 
worth many times as much as that which is 
placed upon a dulled palate or received 
from a mere sense of duty. Hence ahistor- 
ical novel is frequently better for a young 
person than a dry history. It will often 
stimulate inquiry so that the sober history 
itself becomes afterwards attractive, 
whereas if it had been presented first, the 
only result would have been a loathing for 
the whole thing. Well-written biographies, 
entertaining travels, and truthful advent- 
ures should be freely supplied to the young 
when they are not sufficiently developed for 
anything more solid, and thus they will be 
led on by easy stages to the heights of the 
world’s best literature. Happily at the 
present day there are plenty of volumes 
which combine interest with real worth, so 
that there is not the excuse there once 
was for disgusting boys and girls with truth 
presented in repulsive forms. 

Read with a purpose. He who works up a 
subject with the design of presenting it in a 
systematic form in an essay, or a lecture, or 
a newspaper article, a pamphlet, a book, or 
a debate before some association, will take 
hold of it with a zeal otherwise unattain- 
able, and will feel little fatigue after great 
labor. He has before hima definite end, 
and is greatly stimulated by that thought. 
Random reading, on the other hand, profits 
little, and is in most cases a mere waste of 
time, The daily paper, the trashy novel, and 
other forms of ephemeral literature — if 
literature it can be called at all — occupy 
far too large a part of the scanty hours that 
the average man can devote to reading. 
Something that would really enlarge his 
mental powers and stock his brain with 
fresh ideas ought to have at least a little 
share of his attention. It would be well if 
he paused occasionally to ask: ‘‘Why am I 
reading ? What outcome of it do I seek? ”’ 

Read with results. These will come only 
as pains are taken to digest the mental food. 
The mere act of reading will not be fol- 
lowed by lasting good any more than the 
mere act of eating. What is taken into the 
mind must be meditated on and talked 
about until it becomes completely assimi- 
lated with previous stores and made one’s 
own. The process of transformation must 
go on until the thoughts and facts received 
are no longer foreign substances, but have 
become incorporated with the intellectual 
system. It can be done in various ways. 
Notes can be taken and abstracts made. 
This will assist review, without which but 
slight impression is likely to be made. Notes 
should be made on the margins, and well- 
considered criticisms written out at some 
length. Friendly discussion about the things 
read is also of very great value. Nothing 
clarifies one’s ideas and gives point to one’s 
opinions so quickly as an endeavor to make 
them plain to others or to uphold them in 
argument against an objector. 

He who bears in mind these three rules, 
and also is careful to keep in good company 
when he reads, not associating mentally 
with those whose physical presence he 
would shun, will get so great‘a benefit from 


books that his whole life will be lifted to a. 


higher level, and he will be in large measure 





independent of the vicissitudes of time. 





saints. Her life is oné of unremitting toil, . 
unrequited and unrecognized: The 
around her, relatives. by marriage, are incapab 
ot appreciating the rare heroism of her life, the 
sweet beauty of her constant, uncomplaining de- 
votion to her daily duty. 

I do not think she has an ideal. She is too sim- 
ple and straightforward and much too busy to 
think about how her conduct impresses others. 
She spends day after day, year after year, in car- 
ing for childhood and tending querulous old 
age, and through a weary and monotonous life, 
filled with drudgery, she keeps the sunny sweet- 
ness which distinguished her as a girl. It never 
occurs to her, either, that she is to be pitied or 
admired, or that she is doing anything extraor- 
dinary 


But her very self-abnegation is making her 
young daughters t of their mother’s 
rights and claims. are surprised when she 
occasionally expresses.a wish for a change of 
scene or a new gown, or hinte at being included 
in some projected party of pleasure. Her hus- 
band accepts her unremitting service as his due, 
and seldom puts himself out to show how much 
he thinks of it and of her. Indeed, it has become 
to him like the blessed commonplaces of the sky 
and earth and air, and he takes it in the same 
way, as a matter of course, and will never ac- 
knowledge what it is to him till one of these 
days it is gone. Even then it will not. be evident 
to him that his wife died of devotion to him and 
his, a martyr to too great disregard of self, too 
unstinted outpouring for her family. 

Dear sisters, there are some of you who need 
this reminder. God asks of you an account of 
one soul of His fashioning intrusted by Him to 
your care. For the talents He entrusted to you 
He will exact a full report at the end of the day. 
You have no excuse for squandering yourself, 
you precious wife, you beloved mother, you 
faithful daughter or sister. I know a woman 
growing thin and gray —a woman who toils 
strenuously in an exhausting profession, earning 
her salary in the literal wearing out of her 
strength — and twice in the last five years she 
has bestowed every penny of her savings ona 
strong but indolent relative,a man who has nev- 
er had force enough to take care of himself, but 
who does not scruple to take advantage of her 
weak unselfishness. Is she praiseworthy? Is 
she not rather responsible toa large degree for 
his pettiness and his disgraceful lack of manly 
chivalry ? 

Depend upon it, that each of us owes a plain 
duty to herself. This duty includes a proper 
care for our physical well-being, a taking what- 
ever belongs to us, in consideration from others, 
in time and in leisure, and a recollection that we 
are God’s children and as such entitled to our 
share of what God meant us to have. Too much 
of the altruistic —_ and attitude may rebound 


—— and rather than help the very 
ms it hoped to elevate and broaden. — MRs. 
i. E. SANGeTER, in Oongregationalis 








FAILURE AND SUCCESS. 


AILURE and Success passed away from 
earth and found themselves in a foreign 
land. Success still wore her laurel wreath which 
she had worn on earth. There was a look of 
ease about her whole appearance; and there was 
a smile of pleasure and satisfaction on her face, 
as though she knew she had done well and de- 
served her honors. 

Failure’s head was bowed; no laurel wreath 
encircled it. She was wan and pain-engraven. 
She had once been beautiful and hopeful, but 
she had long since lost both hope and beauty. 
They stood together, these two, waiting for an 
audience with the Sovereign of the foreign land. 
An old gray-haired man cane to them and asked 
their names. 

“ Tam Success,” said Success, advancing a step 
forward and smiling at him, and pointing to her 
laurel wreath. 

He shook his head. “ Ah,’ he said, ‘do not 
be too confident. Very often things go by op- 
posite names in this land, What you call Suc- 
cess, we often call Failure; and what you call 
Failure, we call Success. Do you see these two 
men waiting there? The one nearer to us was 
thought to be a good man in your world; the 
other was generally accounted bad. But here we 
call the bad man good, and the good man bad. 
‘That seems strange to you. Well, then, look 
yonder. You consider that statesman to be sin- 
cere, but we say he was insincere. We chose as 
our poet-laureate a man at whom your world 
scoffed. Ay,and those flowers yonder; for us 


they have a fragrant charm; we love to see them 


near us. But you do not even take the trouble to 
pluck them from the hedges where they grow 
in rich profusion. So you see, what we value as 
a treasure, you do not value at all.” 

Then he turned to Failure. “And your 
name?” heasked, kindly, though indeed he must 
have known it. 

“IT am Failure,” shé said, sadly. 

He took her by the hand. ‘Come, now, Suc- 
cess,” he said toher; “let me lead you into the 
Presence Chamber.”’ 

Then she who had been called Failure, and 
was now called Success, lifted up her bowed 
head and raised her weary frame, and smiled at 
the music-of. her new name. And with that 
smile she regained her beauty and her hope. 
And hope having come back to her, all her 
strength returned. 

“But what of her?” she asked, regretfully, 


— — 
— — 


Ar old gray-haired man; \“tmust she be 
“She will learn,” the old man whispered, 


tie ee Come now; we must 


So she of the new name passed into the Pres- 
ence Chamber. But the Sovereign said: “The 
World needs you, dear and honored worker. You 
know your real name; do not heed what the 
world may call you. Go back and work, but 
take with you this time unconquerable hope.” 

So she went back and worked, taking with her 
unconquerable hope and the sweet remembrance 
of the Sovereign’s words, and the gracious mu- 
sic of her real name. — From “Ships That Pass 
in the Night,” by Beatrice HarRrapen. 


—— 


About Men. 











— Some of the friends of the late Theodore 
Child have raised asum of over seven hundred 
dollars to be used for a memorial. It has been 
sent to the American Presbyterian Mission in 
Tabriz, Persia, where Mr. Child was cared for 
during his illness with the cholera. Probably it 
will be used to establish a hospital room or bed, 
to be known by his name. 


—— Tennyson’s neighbors in the Isle of Wight 
will erect to his memory an immense cross on 
the highest point of the cliffs, which will serve 
as a beacon for ships at sea. 

— Sir Charles Russell, the well-known En- 
glish Attorney-General, has received for his fee 
in connection with the Bering Sea arbitration 
the sum of $40,000. In addition to this his regu- 
lar salary is $35,000a year, and he picks up an 
additional $20,000 for fees. 

— Rev. Dr. Edwards, editor of the North- 
western Ohristian Advocate, Chicago, has just 
finished and entered into a new home. “I was 
to some extent my own architect,” said he. 
“ When I was traveling, I used to see little nooks 
in sleeping cars where packages were stored 
away and the receptacle closed up so you would 
never suspect it being a receptacle. I have some 
of those places in my new home. I used to see 
ornamental racks in which a bundle could be put 
temporarily, and I had some put into my home. 
I said to myself one day, ‘I hang my hat on the 
tree in my hall. Why should I not have a place 
where my wife can put her hat or bonnet when 
she comes in hurriedly ?’ and I had such a place 
made. It is a niche in the hall and it closes with 
a mirrored door, I have all the little comforts 
in my home which I have enjoyed in my travels. 
I have an electric button on the entrance to my 
house. As I leave it in the evening I touch it 
and I am lighted to my conveyance. I have an- 
other button at the lower step and when I am at 
the bottom I turn off the light. By a similar 
contrivance I light my way in on my return. 
What isa home without these contrivances at 
every turn? We enjoy these things in our hotels 
and in sleeping cars and forget that we can have 
them in our own homes, the very places where 
all the comforts in the catalogue should be.’’ 








GRADUATING GOWNS. 


fT VHESE are the questions before the house 

these bright spring days: What shall the 
graduating gowns be made of, how shall they 
be made, and what shall be worn with them in 
the,way of ornamentation ? 

We heard a dear, good girl, whose father 
could afford to buy her an expensive, elaborate 
gown for that great event in her life, a few 
days since, say: ‘Mamma, I wish to have a 
simple, inexpensive gown of white dotted 
mull,” 

“ But, my dear, you can have your choice of 
gowns, you know; why do you choose the dotted 
mull?” 

“ Because, mamma, I hear so many of the girls 
planning to have gowns which I know they can- 
not afford to have, that I thought if I announced 
that I expected to wear a simple, inexpensive 
one, they might be influenced to give up what I 
am sure will be a hard matter for their parents 
to get for them.” 

And so the next day this young girl, who 
would have the most important position in her 
class at the graduating exercises, made known 
among her companions her decision about 4 
gown. And the result was just as she ex- 
pected. “If that girl is going to wear such 
asimple gown, I certainly can,’ one after an- 
other said, and so older heads that were pian- 
ning and scheming how to meet the financial 
outgo for their daughters, were greatly re- 


All sensible people think just as this wise 
girl did. It is only a selfish pride that makes 
one wish to outdress and outshine their asso- 
ciates. There is no sight more beautiful than 
that of a company of “sweet girl graduates, 
and body’s heart goes out to them. The 
more simple and girlish the attire, and the less 
the wearer seems conscious of it, the more at- 
tractive she is. What is more becoming and a 
pre than a fresh new gown of pretty 

white mull? This is what Ha 8 
Bazar, an authority on such subjects, ad a 
+, who says ~~ hes RG up in such 

to for her e 
8* no — so beautiful to 
adorn the simple, girlish gown as flowers. June 
isthe month of roses. What a beautiful coin- 
cidence that when the roses are in their glory 


t banner month of . Beau 

! 
June * and beau hood dayee 
travel for these dear to 


to be, by God’s grace, the truest, purest, . 
best they know how to be, and to do every wor 
of love their hands and hearts can reach. — 
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Art Papers. 
Ii. 


“ Christ and the Women.” 
Jeannette M. Dougherty. 


INGS, queens and emperors loaned to 
America the choice treasures of their 
own galleries last summer. Such exhibits of 
European, American and Asiatic art can only be 
collected in any one place at a given time. The 
great pictures are already scattered to the places 
whence they came; but their presence among us 
has not only educated and uplifted America, but 
the whole nation has been benefited. 

Among the religious pictures that attracted 
more than usual notice in the gallery (World's 
Fair) was one loaned by the Emperor of Austria, 
and valued at $6,000. The painting was by Alex- 
ander Goltz (Vienna), and called “ Christ and 
the Women.” 

The background of blue sky and purple hills 
gives us @ bit of Palestine scenery. Christ is 
seated on a long stone bench that is placed by 
the wayside. Two beautiful women sit at the 
opposite end of the seat, one leaning over the 
shoulders of the other. The soft white drapery 
of their loose, flowing dresses falls about them 
and blends together. Thrown across the lap of 
the one nearest Jesus is a dark red shawl; heaped 
in her lap and falling on the seat are clusters of 
wild flowers. A woman leans over the back of 
the bench, with head resting upon her arm. 
Dark hair falls about her lovely face and over 
her soft yellow gown. Still another woman, 
dressed in a delicate pink, stands a little farther 
away. The right hand of Jesus is held out in 
gesture to the women as if to lay emphasis on 
the words He speaks. His white robe falls 
about Him, while His outer cloak lies on the 
bench beside Him. The artist has put into the 
faces of the women the deep, stirring thought 
that has been awakened by the conversation of 
the Master. They gaze intently at Him, as if 
drinking in the deeper meaning of His words, 
The flowers they have gathered fall unheeded to 
the ground. The Christ has speken of a beauty 
surpassing that of the lilies of the field, and has 
revealed to them the life everlasting. The calm, 
serene peace of His own countenance falls over 
them as a benediction. The painting is ideal in 
its reality, and is one of those pictures that, once 
seen, lives in the memory. 

Christian art holds a larger place in the world’s 
history today than ever before. A great change 
has taken place in the pictures of Christ that 
have come down to us through the ages, many 
of the older pictures being stiff and unspiritual, 
or representing Him only as a severe judge. The 
face we look for now is full of grace and truth, 
and portrays a brotherhood to man and a divine 
sympathy with humanity. 

Chicago, Iu. 














COLOR IN THE HOME. 


667 F you have a dress ugly in color and unat- 
tractive in its style of making, don’t wear 
it in the school-room — your scholars will feel 
uncomfortable without knowing why—and 
adapt the color of your dress to the temperature 
of the weather. If on a frosty day you appear 
in a light blue waist, the teeth of your scholars 
will begin to chatter; and if on a hot summer’s 
day you wear a flaming red, they will suffer 
twice as much from the heat as if you wore the 
blue waist, and never know the reason why.” 

So spoke a lady at Teachers’ Institute a day or 
two ago, while giving instruction as to methods 
of teaching color in our public schools, a recent 
requirement in New York State. 

Her remarks apply as well to dress and color 
in the homeas in the school. Mothers in nar- 
row circumstances and many in easy circum- 
stances have far less regard to color in their se- 
lections of home dress and furnishings than it 
is to be hoped their children will have after re- 
ceiving the training already provided for by the 
State. Good taste is a gift; it is also the result 
of culture and education. 

Now the tasteful house-mother in furnishing 
& room has a certain scheme of color in her mind, 
and studies harmonies in her purchases and her 
arrangements. Carpets, hangings, furniture, 
agree together. One room may be in yellow, 
another in blue, another in pink. She will not 
have cherry and oak and black walnut and ma- 
ple all jumbled together in one room, but each 
wood keeping with ite own kind so far as may 

be, and harmonizing with each the draperies 
and other furnishings of the room. 

There are complexions to which nearly all 
Colors are becoming, and there are others that 
Must restrict themselves to a narrow range of 
color. Neutral tints are most becoming tosome, 
and bright tints to others. Persons of a florid 
complexion look best in the cool colors, blue and 
violet in some one or other of their multitudi- 
nous tints. Pale complexions require warming 
With red or pink or yellow; brunettes rejoice in 
deep, rich color. 

Among the minor things that make for happ!- 
ness in the home, the dress of the mother is cer- 
tainly one. And this is not a question of money 
*0 much as of taste. There are pretty calicoes 
and ginghams, and there are ugly ones. There 
&te pretty satines and challies, and there are 
Ugly ones, all at the same price. Happy the 
Children who habitually look upon a tastefully 

» neatly coiffured mother in e harmonious 
setting of color, and with whom the outward 
harmony is indicative of a deeper and finer con- 
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Household Hints. 


How to Clean Windows. 


Simple as the operation may seem, there isa 
way to clean windows and a way not to clean 
them. The following suggestions may be of use 
to some, as they save both time and labor: Choose 
a time when the sun does not shine on the win- 
dow, else it will be dry streaked, and no amount 
of rubbing can prevent it. Brush off all the dust 
inside and out; clean the woodwork around the 
glass first. Use for this warm water and am- 
monia; do not use soap. Wipe dry with cotton 
cloth. Do not use linen, as it leaves lint on the 
glass when dry. Polish with tissue or old news- 
paper. — Worthington’s. 

The Care of Lamps. 

Lamps add so much to the beauty as well as 
the comfort of a home that they should be well 
cared for. One person in the house should un- 
dertake the daily care of the lamps, filling them 
with oil, trimming the wicks, seeing that chim- 
neys are bright and globes clear. Nothing is 
more satisfactory than a well-filled, well- 
trimmed lamp, and nothing more annoying than 
its opposite. 

As everything in a thoroughly well-kept 
household is attended to according to system, 
the maid whose office it is to attend to the lamps 
should do so every day at a fixed hour, never 
leaving this task for odd moments or for per- 
forming after dark... . 

To burn the best quality of oll, to have the 
best lamps, and then to light them freely is a 
duty. We will never keep our growing boys 
contented in the house after nightfall if the 
house be gloomy and darkas a pocket. A cheer- 
ful home is a well-lighted home. A piano-lamp, 
an open piano, a deft hand to touch the keys, a 
a bit of song — what fine essence and spirit of 
home life does not this express, all centering 
around the glowing flame! The mother’s lamp 
turned low, atiny spark in the nursery where 
the children sleep, the beacon light shining far 
out over sunken reef and stormy wave —each of 
these suggests cheer, gladness and a heart of 
love. But none of them can be neglected. Pro- 
saic service waite on poetry the world over. 

A woman might, and sometimes does, find it 
possible to earn a considerable sum by going 
from house to house on a street or square caring 
for the lamps of a neighborhood. Why not 
have this attentive supplementary helper in our 
houses, as the town and the city the peripatetic 
official whose daily rounds we watch with so 
much interest in the streets ?— Harper's Basar. 
Potato Salad. 

Boil eight potatoes in their skins, and do not 
peel them until they are cold. Rub the inside 
of your salad-bow!l with a clove of garlic (if 
you dislike the flavor of garlic you may omit 
this). Slice the potatoes into the bowl, and add 
to them an onion which you have minced fine 
and scalded for five minutes in boiling water. 
Season the vegetables with pepper and salt, and 

upon them five tablespoonfuls of oil and 
wo of vinegar. Toss and turn them in this. 
relish the addition of a couple of 
beets sliced. — Christine Terhune 





Whisk Broom Disheoths. 
“ Nothing,” says a woman whose housewifely 
skill and experience are coupled with an author- 


in sinks, is well known to be foolish. Bits wear 
off and become added clogs to the drain pipes. 





cord within.— Christian Advocate. 








Bits of Fun. 
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people’s earnestness, and 
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with such venom! ” 4 J 

——The nurse was told to give the twinsa 


bath. Later the children laughing in 
bed, she said, “ W are you children laughing 


‘about 7?” 
* Oh, not led Ba “only you gave 
haven’t given me any.”’ 


Edith two bat 
—-—“Wimmin,” said Mr. Grogan, “is 
Mr. Hogan. 
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quainted wid, they’re all alike in bein’ d 
wan from another.” 


“No matter how min ac- 


nt 


—— “Here,” said the assistant editor, “is a 
5 neither sense, sound, nor senti- 
ment. 

“Some new genius, Give it to the artist for 
illustration.” 


—It was Bisie’s first night at the concert, 
and she listened delightedly till, as the conionss 
which followed the prima-donna’s wonderful 
trills subsided, she leaned over to her 


and neu whisper exclaimed: 
mamma! Didn’t that lady gargle her throat 
just lovely ?” 


Little Lolks. 


AUNT JANE’S FRIENDS. 
Mrs, O. W, Scott, 
In TuRee OBAPTERS, 
Il, 
F Aunt Jane was “ everybody’s friend,”’ 
that included the boys, and those in 
her neighborhood would have claimed that 
place, I am sure. Their friendship was 
rather spasmodic—the boys’ side of it, I 
mean— but, after all, they ran a great 
many errands for her in the course of the 
year. Possibly the handsome mittens and 
pulse-warmers”’ she sent out so lavishly 
at Ohristmas had something to do with 
their willingness; but I like to think it was 
largely due to her gentle gratitude and 
their generous hearts. 

But among all her boy friends Frank 
Sellers and Ed. Babcock stood first. How 
this came to be, I will tell you. 

Though she was such a poor crippled 
body, Aunt Jane dearly loved to go to 
church. Really,she could not understand 
how anybody who could walk ever stayed 
away. Many a Sunday morning she sat at 
her window watching the people as they 
passed, while the hot tears rolled down her 
cheeks because she must stay at home. 

One day she was telling Mrs, Sellers how 
she felt, and said, with a smile, “If I had 
some thills to my chair, and a horse, I would 
ride to church.” 

Mrs. Sellers repeated Aunt Jane’s 
vision of imaginary independence at the 
tea-table, and her husband, who was quite 
a mechanical genius, immediately went into 
a brown study. 

After the subject had been forgotten by 
the others, he said: “I think Aunt Jane 
can have some shafts fixed so as to slip on 
and off her chair as well as not.’’ 

Frank and Daisy looked up with eager 
interest. 

“ Wouldn’t that be fine? ”’ 

“Aunt Jane would be perfectly happy. 
Oan you really do it, father? ” they said. 

Mr. Sellers smiled. ‘“‘ Yes, I think the 
chair can be fixed all right; but what about 
the horse? Aunt Jane’s friends can’t af- 
ford to buy a pony, I’m afraid.” 

Frank looked at his father steadily. His 
color came and went, but in less than a 
minute he said: ‘I'll bet two boys would 
do as well as a pony !”’ 

Mr. Sellers looked surprised, but asked, 
with considerable interest: ‘“ Yes, but 
where are the boys?”’ 

“Pll be one,” said Frank, “if Ed. Bab- 
cock will be the other.” - 

His mother’s face flushed, and she looked 
so happy that Frank laughed. 

“ What do you think, mother?” 

“I think Aunt Jane would rather have 
you boys than the finest span in Win- 
throp,”’ she replied. 

She did not tell Frank how hard she 
‘feared it might be for him and Ed. to take 
that funny equipage through the street 


mother 
‘ “ oO 











better. Select a short stubby one, anda 


when it was full of people. Frank was 


fourteen, and he 
when he went to 
perfect order, his 
fully clean, and boots 
Would he be brave enough to act as Aunt 
Jane’s pony ? 

Nothing more was said for a time, but 
Mrs. Sellers consulted with Cousin 
Keep, and took some careful measuremen 
of the chair, and a week later the 


when Mr. Sellers explained the ingenious 
contrivance by which they could be put on 
and taken off at pleasure. The dear soul 
had not once thought to inquire if the Lord 
had also created a horse for her, when two 
boys came prancing up to the door, an- 
nouncing, in very human tones: “ Aunt 
Jane’s span is ready!” At a glance she 
saw the whole plan. It was almost too 
much! “You blessed, blessed boys! Do 
you really mean it?’ she cried. 

Sarah Keep brought bonnet and shawl, 
and very gently the chair was rolled down 
the garden path. Then Frank and Ed, each 
took a shaft and soberly trotted down the 
street. No queen in her state carriage 
could have been happier than was Aunt 
Jane as she rode out into the beautiful Sep- 
tember sunshine, with scarcely a jar to 
cause a quiver of pain. 

The experiment was a perfect success, 
and the boys, as they finally saw the vehicle 
safely housed again, seemed almost as happy 
as its occupant. 

‘Be ready when the first bell rings Sun- 
day morning, sharp!” they said, as they 
bowed and ran away. 

“Two steadier-footed horses than them 
boys be, you might search the world to 
find,’’ said Sarah Keep; and then added, as 
she drew a long breath: “But whatever 
you’re going to do for a bonnet to match 
your team, J don’t know.” 

The boys’ mothers knew, however, and 
before Saturday night Aunt Jane was pro- 
vided by her friends with dress, shawl, bon- 
net, gloves and afghan. Daisy added a 
pretty bouquet at the last moment Sunday 
morning, and with that in her lap and her 
two finely-caparisoned steeds in front, Aunt 
Jane had quite a struggle to keep from feel- 
ing proud, 

Mrs. Sellers watched anxiously for signs 
of regret on Frank’s part. 

“Dear me |’ said she, rustling along in 
her black silk at his father’s side; “ Frank 
is so proud I didn’t suppose he would walk 
in the dust, so, for his best friend.” 

“Oh, don’t worry ! He and Ed. are made 
of the right stuff,’”’ replied Mr. Sellers. 

The two boys were followed by many 
glances of surprise and amusement as they 
neared the church, but only a couple of 
small boys saw fit to make sport of the 
unique arrangement, and they merely re- 
marked that “ part of Barnum’s circus was 
running away.’’ 

But wasn’t there a sensation when Aunt 
Jane finally reached the church ! The jani- 
tor and another gentleman helped lift the 
chair into the vestibule, and then it was 
rolled down the broad aisle into a nice place 
at the left of the pulpit. 

“Why, there’s Aunt Jane |” “ How in the 
world did she get here ? ” “‘ Those boys? ” 
“Why, ten’t that nice |’ were a few of the 
remarks that passed from pew to pew as 
she was discovered by those who had not 
heard of the project. 

It happened to be communion Sabbath, 
and the solemn joy in Aunt Jane’s face was 
a blessing to those who saw it. 

And did the boys get tired of their knight- 
ly service after one effort? Oh, no! They 
said the Sunday weather was made for 
Aunt Jane that fall, there was such a succes- 
sion of pleasant days. 

Then came the cold winter, and she was 
again a prisoner. And the next spring, 
just after Frank brought her the first pussy- 
willows, and began to talk hopefully about 
the roads, it was decided to build a new 
church. To be sure, the old one was almost 
ready to fall down over their heads, but it 
nearly broke Aunt Jane’s heart to think of 
such a change. But after one delightful, 
heart-melting service, the shingles began to 
fly off the roof, and very soon only a heap 
of ruins marked the sacred spot. 

As the congregation went into the City 
Hall farther down town to worship, Aunt 
Jane had to sit quietly at home once more, 
waiting for the new brick walls to rise. 

But it was not long before she said to her- 
self: ‘‘ Everybody is talking about the new 
church, and working for the new church. 
Now what can I do to help ?” 

What she did, and how she did it, I will 
tell you next week. 





Willimantic, Conn. 
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Editorial. 





AUGMENT OUR SYMPATHIES. 


HERE are few sounder pieces of coun- 

sel than that given by Sir Arthur Helps 

in regard to the difficult duty of being sin- 
cere and considerate at the same time, or of 
acting both truly and kindly. He says that 
it is better to enlarge our sympathy so that 
more things and people are pleasant to us, 
rather than to increase the civil and con- 
ventional part of our nature so that we are 
able to do more scheming with greater skill. 
Who can doubt that this is the right way out 
of the trouble? If webut extend and deepen 
our sympathies, the prejudices which have 
clung to us will fall away, our uncharitable- 
ness will take ite departure, we shall under- 
stand people much better, and there will be 
no necessity for pretending to like them, 
The enlargement of knowledge helps to en- 


large sympathy. So does a deepened sense | 


of our own infirmities and failures. 








SYMMETRICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


HAT goodness is defective which has 
not in it both beauty and strength. 
Many good men have no beauty in 
their goodness; many beautiful characters 
have no strength with their beauty. We 
esteem and respect the first, but are unable 
tolovethem. We are attracted toward the 
last, but they are lowered in our regard by 
their weakness. How rarely is there a 
harmonious combination! Seldom do we 
see one who can say “No” with decision 
when proper occasion comes, and yet with 
80 much of manifest reluctance and so much 
of sweetness in manner as to take all the 
sting out of it. Almost all are one-sided, 
which is perhaps only saying that they are 
human. But it will certainly be the untiring 
effort of those who aspire after perfection 
to correct their deficiency in whatever di- 
rection it be, to cultivate assiduously either 
beauty or strength of character according 
as they find themselves lacking. He who 
simply shows more prominently, as he 
grows older, the traits most natural to 
him, has failed in his main duty as a 
Ohristian. 











SHALL WE BE FREE? 

is to be feared that some high-sound- 

ing phrases originally conveying very 
important truth have come to be little more 
than glittering generalities in certain cir- 
cles. By the “right to inquire” many 
people appear to understand simply the 
right to search the Scriptures for the con- 
firmation of old opinions held by the major- 
ity, not for their modification in any but 
the most unimportant particulars. By the 
“right of private judgment ”’ this same class 
of minds mean not the right of a man to 
decide for himself what shall be his 
opinions and conduct, but the right to 
judge for another man what opinions he 
holds or ought to hold, and his duty as re- 
sulting therefrom. By “ liberty to differ ”’ 
is meant liberty to differ from other denom- 
inations, but not from the dominant 
inone’sown. The bigotry and intolerance 
thus characterized is not confined to any 
sect or section. Though less prevalent and 
arrogant than once it was, it is still more 
than sufficiently existent and needs to be 
vigorously resisted. 








OUR “WORLD.” 


It is a thought not sufficiently familiar to 
most that “the world” concerning which 
the Bible has so much to say is for us tlie 
particular society in which we individually 
move. We are apt to think of it as some- 
thing much further away, and probably 
much lower in moral life. It is nevertheless: 
true that there is a religious world as well: 
a8 a fashionable world, a clerical as well as’ 
# commercial world. The minister’s peril 
is from the latter, not from the former. He 
is in danger of lowering his tone to the level 
of the particular set with whom it is for his 
interest to be popular. Out of deference to 
those in higher station, or through fear of 
criticism and ridicule, he may easily quiet 
the voice of conscience or intermit his testi- 
mony, or alter his line of conduct. If so, he 
has become worldly in as true a sense as 
though he went to the theatre and the ball- 
room. These latter things have no attraction 
for him. Hence abstention from them is no 
measure of his consecration. It is standing 
alone, because his own highest nature de- 
mands it, in the very surroundings where 
his lot is cast andin the face of those on 
whose favor his advancement reste, that 
shows the mettle of the man and stamps 
him as for God. 





THE MESSAGE OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


personality 
constitutes him a unique interpreter of 
life. 
In a certain—and very real— sense we 
are all prophets. The unfolding of some 
new view of truth is possible to every one 
of us. Just as some of the most interest- 
ing discoveries in astronomy have been 
made by amateur observers with small tel- 
escopes, 80 some of the grandest revela- 
tions of God’s truth have come through the 
lives and thoughts of humble individuals, 
who, perhaps, have been all unconscious of 
their prophetic mission. 

It is a grand thing to feel that each 
one of us stands at some point along the 
margin of the vail where no other human 
being can stand. The vail— this great vail 
of God’s purpose, of the mystery of life— 
which is ever moving and stirring, lifte for 
an instant, here and there—it may be at 
the very point where God has placed you. 
You may get that one fleet, flashing glimpse 
into the light beyond. You may seein an 
instant that which glorifies your whole life 
and makes you a prophet to humanity. 

How many humble lives have left a mes- 
sage which the race will not suffer to die. 
There have been unknown poets who have 
written one hymn —an immortal inspiration. 
There have been thinkers who have lived 
in the atmosphere of high thought all their 
lives long to utter one luminous truth that 
shines through the ages. There have been 
latent héroes and heroines who have waited 
for the opportunity of doing one grand act, 
which has made the whole human race bet- 
ter and nobler by its unconsciously uplift- 
ing influence. No life so humble it may 
not rise to heroism! No mind so simple it 
may not reflect an undiscovered beam of 
God’s truth! Divine messages are con- 
stantly seeking entrance to the understand- 
ing and the hearts of men. Who shall be 
God’s messengers—only the great ones of 
the earth? Nay! Whosoever listens God- 
ward and loves manward. 








THE LIMITATIONS OF APOSTOLIC 
CHRISTIANITY. 


HE vision of that marvelous band of 
believers, drawn by Jesus Christ from 
the world and known as the Apostolic 
Church, has floated before the wondering 
eyes of all later generations. The vision is 
an idealized presentation of the real church. 
The best things in it have been isolated 
from less encouraging facts and set in the 
foreground of the picture, giving to the 
whole a peculiar brightness and glory. We 
may here recall, in brief, the story, and 
draw attention to limitations in that earli- 
est form of faith. 


Apostolic Ohristianity was, for the most 
part, confined to Palestine, with Jerusalem 
as the typical city. There the Founder of 
our faith was born and died. There He 
wrought His miracles of help and healing 
and delivered those messages of truth and 
love on which the Christian system is based. 
In the basin of the Sea of Galilee He found 
His first disciples and out of them chose the 
apostolic band to be with Him in His humil- 
iation and to become the heralds of His 
kingdom to the utmost parts of the earth. 
In Jerusalem, the holy city, the dwelling- 
place of God, He was rejected, condemned 
and crucified, died and was buried; on the 
third day He arose, and from the brow of 
Olivet ascended into heaven, there to ap- 
pear in the presence of God for us. 

After the ascension the disciples repaired 
to the upper chamber in the temple to await 
the promise of the Father. On the day of 
Pentecost came the fulfillment, in tongues 
of fire, when three thousand were added to 
the church in one day. Pentecost was a 
surprise and an uplift; the people saw signs 
and were filled with the Holy Ghost. The 
faith of the disciples was renewed, and the 
apostles were able to declare with boldness 
the message of salvation by the Cross. On 
that day was openly declared to the uni- 
verse the establishment of the kingdom of 
God on earth. In the very place where the 
Lord had been crucified was laid the corner- 
stone against which the gates of hell should 
not prevail. The flame, kindled in Jerusa- 
lem, soon spread to Samaria, to Galilee, to 
the cities of the plain, and to the utter- 
most boundaries of Judea. Jerusalem be- 
came the seat and centre of the new faith. 
There St. James presided and exercised 
apostolic authority over the young Chris- 
tendom. 

The picture of the church in its primitive 
form i very delightful: “ And they contin- 
ued steJfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and 





fellowship and in the breaking of bread and | 


in prayers.” ‘They ate their “meat with 
gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God and having favor with all the people.” 
We may not be surprised that, to such a 
company of consecrated and devout men, 
“the Lord added to them day ‘by day those 
that were being saved.” It was the most 
marvelous brotherhood that had ever ap- 
peared among men — the kingdom of heaven 
where God’s will was done on earth approx- 
imately as it is done in heaven, an antepast 
of the joys and raptures reserved for the 
New Jerusalem. Love was the attractive 
force, binding them in one great and joyous 
fellowship. The solidarity had become 
complete; no one said that aught he pos- 
sessed was his own. In their unexampled 
liberality they brought all and laid at the 
apostles’ feet. To all later ages this church 


has been the ideal; no one could hope to go) 
beyond the gpostoiic pattern. All reform- | 


ers go back to the primitive church to find 
the realization of their ideal. But we must 
not forget that the writer in the Acts gives 
an instantaneous and not a continuous view 
of the church; he spreads a patch of sun- 
light on his canvas which brightens up all 
his background. 

But there was a background in the pict- 
ure which must be studied to insure a know]- 
edge of the whole case. However elevated, 
human nature was not totally transformed 
even in the apostolic church. Fragments 
of it remained very crude and undigested. 
As before the crucifixion had been the de- 
nial and the betrayal, so after the resurrec- 
tion and day of Pentecost were the start- 
ling incidents of Ananias and Sapphira, and 
the sharp contention between St. Paul, an 
inspired apostle, and Barnabas, described in 
the same narrative as “a good man and full 
of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” It is not, 
however, these exceptional instances of ill 
conduct, recorded in the history, which 
most impress us in studying the record; 
what most surprises us is what Luke appar- 
ently did not think of. Defects, rather 
than open sins, are what on second thought 
surprise us in considering the condition of 
the apostolic church. 

If we read below the surface and between 
the lines, the limitations of the primitive 
church will be revealed in several direc- 
tions. The true spiritual nature of Christ’s 
kingdom seems to have been poorly appre- 
hended by the body of that church. Visions 
of a temporal reign were ever before them. 
They early began to look for His speedy 
coming to set up the kingdom of His father 
David, in which the children of Abraham 
were to have conspicuity. The types and 
figures of the Old Testament seemed to 
haunt the brain of these first Christians and 
darken their view of the true spiritual do- 
minion of the Son of God. 

In its primitive cradle the type of Chris- 
tianity was Jewish. The temple was yet 
standing and the daily offerings were made 
before their eyes. The disciples continued 
to observe the law of Moses even though 
they had accepted the authority of the Lord 
Jesus. They regarded the Gospel as a mere 
addenda to the economy of Moses. The 
Gospel was as yet involved in the swad- 
dling-bands of Judaism, and the people 
were loath to abandon them. They were 
living in a Jewish atmosphere and a Jewish 
environment. The conditions were unfa- 
vorable to a true comprehension of the 
problem with which they were called to 
deal. While observing the Jewish Sabbath, 
they were less likely to gain a clear view of 
the Lord’s Day. ‘ 

Again, the aggressive temper was want- 
ing in the apostolic church. The mission- 
ary movements were confined almost en- 
tirely to the apostles. Even St. Paul seems 
to have thought of reaching beyond only on 
a Divine intimation; he had a special call 
to go forth to the Gentiles. But it would 
seem that the body of the church was quite 
content to remain in its primitive cradle. A 
change was brought about only by a great 
political revolution. The capture of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans was attended by the 
slaughter of a vast number of the Jews, 
and among the multitudes who emigrated 
were the adherents to the Christian Church. 
We may regret the means by which the 
church was driven out of Jerusalem; we 
can hardly regret the fact of its transfer to 
other lands. Had the church remained 
dominant in Jerusalem, we can hardly 
doubt that it would have remained narrow 
in its sympathies and views, fashioned after 
a Jewish pattern and devoid of the mis- 
sionary impulse necessary to bear the Gos- 
pel to the remote lands. 

—e— —— 


Our contributors, commencing with the sec- 
ond page, put our readers under a pleasant and 
grateful sense of obligation. 


Methodism and Holiness. 


yr Bishops’ Address to the General 

Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 

Church,tSouth, written and read by Bishop 
Granbery, is a very important and timely 
deliverance to the church. But for its great 
length we should be glad to give it to our 
readers. The portion devoted to “ Method- 
ism and Holiness ” is 80 discriminative and 
so muchin harmony with the views that 
we have so often expressed upon the same 
subject, that we present it without 
change: — 
' “ The privilege of believers to attain unto the 
state of entire sanctification or perfect love, and 
to abide therein, is a well-known teaching of 
Methodism. Witnesses to this experience have 
never been wanting in our church, though few 
in comparison with the whole membership. 
Among them have been men and women of 
beautiful consistency and seraphic ardor, jewels 
‘of thechurch. Let the doctrine stil) be pro- 
claimed, and the experience still be testified. 
But there has sprung up among usa party with 
holiness as a watchword; they have holiness 
associations, holiness meetings, holiness 
preachers, holiness evangelists and holiness 
property. Religious experience is repre- 
sented as if it consists of only two 
steps, the first step out of condemnation into 
peace, and the next step into Christian perfec- 
tion. The effect is to disparage the new birth, 
and all stages of spiritual growth from the blade 
to the full corn in the ear, if there be not pro- 
fessed perfect holiness. Such Scriptural terms 
as ‘saints,’ ‘sanctified,’ ‘pure in heart,’ ‘ holy,’ 
* dead to sin,’ ‘ filled with the Spirit,’ and ‘ made 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light,’ are restricted to the few who have 
reached the height of perfect purity and love, 
and improperly denied to the body of believers ; 
and not only to those who are new or weak in 
the faith, but also to mature Christians who by 
walking with God in blessed fellowship and by 
patient continuance in well-doing, ever increas- 
ing in the knowledge of God, and being fruit- 
ful in every good work, adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour in all things, and are pillars in 
the church. We do not question the sincerity 
and zeal of these brethren; we desire the church 
to profit by their earnest preaching and godly 
example; but we deplore their teaching and 
methods in so far as they claim a monopoly of the 
experience, practice and advocacy of holiness 
and separate themselves from the body of min- 
isters and disciples. 

“ To teach, practice and promote holiness of 
heart and life, after the standard of God's law 
and the example of Christ, is the work of the 
church. Those to whom is committed the care 
of souls should not suffer their flock to-rest in a 
name to live without the life, in a form of god- 
liness without the power, in outward morality 
and religious training without the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost. Not less earnestly should they 
be warned against mistaking excited moods and 
loud professions for pure and undefiled religion. 
Sin in all its manifold forms and degrees must 
be rebuked, and the beauty and joy of holiness 
and the rich provisions and promises of the 
Gospel must be set forth, that preachers and 
people‘ may be able to compréhend with all 
saints what is the breadth and length and depth 
and height; and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge, that they might be 
filled with all the fullness of God.’ 

“ The responsibility of appointing and direct- 
ing religious services belongs to the preacher in 
charge. To hold meetings in his circuit, station 
or mission without his consent and against his 
remonstrance would bean unwarranted obtru- 
sion, and tend to confusion and strife. It may 
be well in the section of the Discipline on 
‘ preachers in charge,’ to add an express enact- 
ment against such interference, whether by lo- 
cal or itinerant preachers.” 








Our Invalid Bishops. 


E are informed, from authoritative 
sources, that Bishop Foss, who has been 
confined for some days at his home in Philadel- 
phia, is suffering from the injury to his leg re- 
ceived some years ago. He is quite comfortable, 
however, and only needs absolute rest in order 
to recover. . 

For some days much anxiety has been felt con- 
cerning the health of Bishop Mallalieu, on ec- 
count of reports of an injury recently received 
by him. With the hope of securing intelligence 
that would allay this anxiety, we wrote for in- 
formation, and Mrs. Mallalieu very promptly 
and kindly sends the following note under date 
of May 11: “ The case is as follows: The Bishop 
opened Conference at Wahpeton, North Dakota, 
Thursday, April 19. The weather was cold and 
dismal. Friday was sleety. He left the residence 
where he was entertained at 8.30 for Conference. 
When he had proceeded a short distance on a 
brick sidewalk which was exceedingly icy, he 
fell his whole weight on his back, causing & 
severe spinal shock and concussion of the brain. 
For a few seconds he was unconscious. He went 
through his Conference work as best he could, 
suffering extremely. He has now been confined 
to the bed eleven days. The unfavorable symp- 
toms have passed away, and he is slowly recov- 
ering. Absolute rest has been prescribed for 
some weeks. He sends kindest regards to you 
and the brethren.”’ 

A letter written to Bishop Vincent at Clifton 
Springs brings the following reply, written by 
_the Bishop in his own hand, under date of May 





11; “ My carbuncle is making progress. It is 
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large and deep. It is under the care of Dr. 
who is an expert in this as in otherlines. 
He expects to see me ‘all right’ ina few weeks, 
and insists that I rest for three months. Under 
a yoke such as I now have, I am submissive 
enough, and shall obey the doctor. The letters 


beloved and revered shepherds of the flock in 
this hour of their trial. 








An Unexpected but Suggestive Communi- 
cation. 


E are not a little surprised to receive 

from a reputable and useful minis- 

ter of an evangelical church (not Method- 
ist) in Massachusetts the communication 
which we publish below. It is given to our 
readers, not to sustain positions taken by 
the editor, but as an instructive illustration 
of the fact, not sufficiently considered, that 
an editorial which may be indifferent or ob- 
jectionable to one person may furnish the 
suggestions most needed to help another. 
The minister writes under date of May 11: — 


“T am pastor of church. I read your 
paper weekly. One fact may interest you. Sev- 
eral others, with myself, have for the past year 
been making the religious systems of the world 
astudy. Finally we came to consider what our 
own religion is and wherein it differs from oth- 
ers. We concluded that the only radical differ- 
ence was in what we call the Atonement. We 
became deeply interested in that thought, evi- 
dently led by the Holy Spirit. We made a care- 
ful study of the Bible to learn its teaching upon 
this point. The result was that some of us con- 
cluded that we had failed to truly appropriate 
this central truth of Christianity. Indeed, there 
was a delightful revival in the hearts of several. 
One of this number is a gifted young woman, a 
recent student at Tilton Seminary. She says: 
‘I want to return and talk to my Christian 
triends among the pupils, for I fear they do not 
truly believe in Christ.’ As we listened to ser- 
mons, heard testimonies, and read books and re- 
ligious newspapers, with one accord we said, 
‘They do not state the case according to the 
Scriptures. They make Christ a sort of hero, a 
great leader, and invite the impenitent to come 
and follow Him; whereas the Bible teaches that 
men should repent and turn to God and He will 
forgive and accept them, for He has given His 
Son to die for this very purpose.’ ‘Christ did 
not die to reconcile us to Himself, but to God,’ 
was often said. Hence when we read your edit- 
orial upon ‘The Way of Approach,’ we were 
overjoyed. We had it printed and bought many 
copies to circulate. The word ‘God’ is not in 
the Christian Endeavor pledge. A famous 
worker and member of a Methodist Church says 
he knows nothing about God—Christ is his 
God. As We have often said, the Unitarians ig- 
nore Christ; Methodists and Congregationalists 
ignore God. Three of the circle referred to are 
bright-minded Methodists. That article, ‘The 
Way of Approach,’ ought to be understood and 
ought to be believed. God bless you, say we all ! 











Personals. 


— Rev. John H, Miller, pastor of the church 
at Franklin, Pa., is spending some weeks in this 
city. 


— Rev. Milton 8. Vail, of our Japan Mission, 
is probably now on his way home crossing the 

ic. 

— Rev. Dr. O. H. Warren has returned to Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., after nearly a year’s absence in 
Nevada and California. 

—Rev. Emperor Williams, our well-known 
colored minister of Louisiana, has retired after 
fitty years of grand service. 


— Rev. F. B. Meyer, of England, has accepted 
Mr. Moody’s invitation to spend August at 
Northfield. This will be his third visit. 


— Rev. Whiting 8. Worden, M. D., at present 
with his in Syracuse, N. Y., anticipates 
being able to return to Japan early next fall. 


—Dr. 0. W. Hargitt, of Syracuse University, 
sailed, May 2, for England. He is to spend the 
summer in biological studies in Naples and vi- 


—Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut is to have charge of 
the Normal Institute of Sunday-school Workers, 
hh in Buffalo during the week opening 

14. 


—Rev. H. E. Frohock was an exceedingly 
thoughtful and accommodating host for the 
members of the East Maine Conference and for 
all visitors. He was transferred to the Maine 

nce and stationed at Biddeford. 


each student. The Professor has the air 
ofa German, but the humor of alive Yankee. 
Too thorough a scholar to be pedantic, too 
thorough a subject of saving grace to be misty 
®f unsafe, he came as the wise man from the 
Hast, bringing gold, trankincense, and myrrh. 





Dead Greek roots became alive and fragrant as 
cassia; each session of this class ‘a time of re- 
treshing from the presence of the Lord.’”’ 

»— Rev. J. O. Knowles, D. D., attended the 
session of the East Maine receiving 
a hearty welcome from his many old friends and 
associates there. 

—Our confrére of the Christliche Apologete, 
Rev. Albert J. Nast, D. D., left Cincinnati, May 
7, tor England and a run on the Continent, to be 
gone until August. 

— Rey. Geo. 8. Alexander, a superannuated 
member of the Nebraska Conference, and editor 
of the Syracuse (Neb.) Journal, died at Nebraska 
City, May 2, aged 69. 

— Rev. D. O. Ferris, D. D., of Wakefield, may 
be secured as a supply wherever needed. We 
heartily commend Dr. Ferris to the favorable at- 
tention of our churches. 

— Rev, H. F. Fisk, D. O., principal of the pre- 
paratory academy at Northwestern University, 
has been invited to become president of Law- 
ence University, at Appleton, Wis. 

— Prof. D. H. Sawyer, of Rust University, 
made a pleasant call at this office last week on 
the way from Holly Springs to Bucksport, Me., 
where he will remain during the summer. 

— Rev. Jacob Freshman, formerly pastor of 
the Hebrew Christian Church in St, Mark’s 
Place, New York city, has accepted a call to 


the North Park Presbyterian Church in Newark, 
N. J. 


— Bishop Warren preached in First Church, 
Beardstown, Ill., Sunday, May 6, to a large con- 
gregation. Sixteen hundred dollars was raised, 
and the magnificent church is now entirely out 
of debt. 

— Rev. W. R. Benham, D. D., is engaged to 
supply the pulpit of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Middletown, Conn., until the return 
of the pastor, Rev. H. A. Starks, D. D., probably 
about Sept. 1. 

—Bishop Foster received a warm welcome 
from the East Maine Conference, and his pres- 
idency was greatly enjoyed. This is the fifth 
time that he has presided over the sessions of 
that Conference. 


— Rev. Elliot F. Studley, pastor of Edgewood 
Church, Providence, R.1., was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Flora A. Sanborn, of Littleton, 
N. H., at the latter place, May 9, Rev. OC. M. 
Howard officiating. 

— Rev. Ezra Tinker, D. D., of the New York 
Conference, has resigned from the advisory 
board of Methodist Christian Endeavor. This 
he does in order to stand more loyally beside 
the Epworth League. 


— Rev. Dr. Jogeph E, Stubbs has resigned the 
presidency of Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio, 
a position he has filled since 1886, and at the 
close of the academic year will become president 
of the State University of Nevada. 


— Rev. Charles Hammond, a superannuated 
member of the New Hngland Southern Confer- 
ence, died at the home of his son in Worcester, 
Sunday morning, May 6. He was at the recent 
Conference at Brockton in his usual health. 

— Rev. L. A. Core, of Moradabad, India, son 
of Barton Core, of Cassville, Va., and Miss Mary 
R. Kennedy, of Bombay, daughter of Dr. J. F. 
Kennedy, of Des Moines, Iowa, both of our 
mission, were married at Jabalpur, India, 
March 21. 

— Rev. Leroy M. Vernon, D. D., Dean of the 
Department of Liberal Arts of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, spent some days in Boston last week, 
visiting, among other friends, Rev. Gaetano 
Conte, of the Epworth League Settlement, whom 
he knew in Italy. 

— Rev. A. Cameron, of Asbury Memorial 
Church, Providence, has been transferred to the 
Florida Conference and stationed at St. Augus- 
tine, while Rev. John L. Pitner, of St. Augustine, 
has been transferred to the New England South- 
ern Conference and stationed at Asbury Memo- 
rial. 


— The Springfield Republican says: “Bishop 
Tuttle of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
missions gave P for the rescue work of the Sal- 
vation Army, and forthwith the report went over 
the country that he had joined the Army. This 
illustrates the proverb: ‘Great oaks from little 
acorns grow.’”’ 


— The sudden death, last week, of Rev. Irving 
Meredith, the young and widely-known pastor 
of the Hancock Congregational Church of Lex- 
ington, produced a profound shock in this com- 
munity. Tender sympathy is expressed for the 
wife so suddenly bereaved, and for the parents, 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs. R. R. Meredith, of Brooklyn. 


— We are happy to extend the notice of such 
notable success in the ministry as is found in 
the following personal mentjon in the columns 
of the Pittsburg Advocate: “ Rev. E. B. West- 
hafer, of the North Indiana Conference, former- 
ly of the East Ohio, during his three years’ pas- 
torate at Avilla, Ind., has had 414 conversions, 
and the church has been built up on all lines.” 

—The Boston Transcript of May 11 says: 
“That was an impressive scene at the Massa- 
chusetts State House, yesterday morning, 
when Hon. Frederick Douglass visited the 
House. He was greeted with applause, and a 
ten-minutes’ recess was voted, during which the 
members filed past and were introduced to him 
by Speaker Meyer with his usual graceful ur- 
banity. Then Mr. Douglass returned thanks in 
a touching five-minutes’ speech, recalling his 
first to that very hall as a fugitive slave in 

Douglass 








introduced by President Butler, and gave an el- 
oquent expression of his obligations to ‘Old 
Massachusetts’ which had welcomed and pro- 
tected him forty-two years ago, when he sought 
and found here an asylum from the house of 
bondage.” 

— The Christian Advocate of May 10 says: 
“ Rev. J. F. Thomson, D. D., and Mrs. Thomson, 
of our South American work, are spending a few 
days in this city prior to their return to Buenos 


— Miss Hu King Eng, the daughter of one of 
our native Chinese missionaries recently de- 
ceased, graduated from the Woman’s Medical 
College in Philadelphia, May 8. She has been in 
this country several years, being trained in lit- 


erature and medicine under the auspices of the 


Woman's Foreign Missionary Society, and hopes 
shortly to return and perform the duties of a 
medical missionary among her people. 

— Dr. Keen was present at the East Maine 
Conference and held his pentecostal services, 
which were gretefully appreciated by not only 
the members of the Conference, but by the Chris- 
tian people of Houlton. We have heard Dr. 
Keen many times, always to be refreshed and 
strengthened in faith and assurance. The Hast 
Maine is the fiftieth Annual Conference 
with which Dr, Keen has held his special serv- 
ices. 


— Rev. Frank O. Haddock, who was appointed 
tothe church at Biddeford, Me., at the recent 
session of the Conference, has been released from 
the charge on account of the need of rest from 
the full work of a large church. He has been 
transferred to the Hast Maine Conference and 
granted a supernumerary relation, He will re- 
side for some time at Gardiner, Me., and is able 
to serve as a supply to the churches on Sundays 
it desired. 


— Rev. James Wyatt, pastor of the M. B. 
Church, South, near Central, W. Va., was re- 
turning from church, April 29, with his two 
daughters, when they were overtaken by a vio- 
lent thunder-storm. The wind blew a limb 
from a tree, striking the elder girl on the head, 
crushing her skull and killing her instantly. 
She was taken to her home,, The other suddenly 
disappeared, and was afterward found in the 
cellar insane. 

— Rey, Alexander McGregor, formerly of the 
New Hampshire Conference and later at Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, has withdrawn from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and accepted a 
call toa large Congregational Church at Dun- 
kirk, Ind. The Minneapolis Journal of May 1 
devotes liberal space to the event, giving an ab- 
stract of the address of Mr. MoGregor at the 
recent session of the Annual Conference held at 
Wahpeton, with his reasons for the action 
taken. 


— Rev. T. W. Bishop preached at the Unitari- 
an church at Waltham on Sunday, during the 
late session of the New Hngland Conference. 
Rev. Dr. Wm. R. Clark assisted in the service. 
The sermon was on “ Christian Union,” from the 
text: “Give me thy hand.” Mr. Bishop had 
previously delivered the sermon to his own peo- 
ple at Auburndale, The Unitarian friends took 
his text very literally after the service, when he 
held quite a reception, shaking hands with 
many of his hearers who have since expressed 
a desire to have the discourse printed, To this 
request Mr. Bishop is not likely to consent. 


—The late Senator Vance of North Carolina 
was one of the most popular men in the South. 
Though a Presbyterian, the Nashville Advocate 
says “he owed much to the good teaching and 
wise training of his excellent mother, who was 
long and honorably connected with the Meth- 
odist Church at Asheville, N. ©.” His younger 
brother, Gen. Robert B. Vance, isa Methodist 
prince, and one of his sisters is the wife of Dr. 
R. N. Price of the Holston Conference of the 
M. E. Church, South. Hon. Thomas J, Jarvis, 


of a Methodist minister and a man of high 
character and marked ability. 

— The Northwestern experiences special pleas- 
ure in announcing the following generous gift: 
“ ¢1t is just like them’ (Mr. and Mrs, J. B. 
Hobbs of Chicago) to build a children’s home at 
Lake Bluff. The Chicago deaconesses already 
had lots there,and now these kindly friends 
propose to erect thereon a brick three-story edi- 
fice large enough for forty-five children. The 
deaconesses who are now in that ‘home’ work, 
having rented a house in the city, soon found 
want of elbow room. The needy youngsters, 
like the hearts of their benefactors, overflowed 
all bounds, and this gift by Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs 
is therefore a beautiful and providential com- 
pulsion.”’ 

— The members of the Hast Maine Conference 
at the recent session felt especially afflicted in 
the death of Rev. W. T. Jewell, whose decease 
occurred upon the week preceding the Confer- 
ence. Though so modest and unobtrusive, yet 
by his wise eounsels and the force of his Christ- 
like life he was much-beloved and an important 
factor in the Conference. He had been nominat- 
ed bythe presiding elders as chairman of the 
committee on Memoirs and also on other com- 
mittees. On the same day that he was buried at 
Bangor a beloved sister, Miss Joanna B. Jewell, 
died of the same disease (pneumonia) in his 
home. Mrs. Jewell, his wife, is also dangerous- 
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The International Missionary Union will hold 


its eleventh annual meeting at Clifton Springs, 
N. V. June 18-20. 


Through the thoughful courtesy of Rev. 8. O 
Benton, the secretary of the New England 
Southern Conference, the Year Book for 1804 
was received on the 10th inst. — the first to reach 
our table. 


Our readers in this city will have an oppor- 
tunity to hear Bishop Thoburn at Tremont 8t. 
Church, Wednesday evening, May 23, on the oo- 
casion of the Commencement exercises of the 
New England Deaconess Training School. 


Rev. G. W. Rich, of Payson, Utah, reports a 
unique ingathering of people at Benjamin, a 
village near Payson. Some time since almost 
the whole village left the Mormon Church in a 
body, and now about fifty of them have united 
with the Presbyterian Church in Payson. 


The contribution which appeared some weeke 
ago in the Christian Advocate trom the pen of 
Rev. William Nast Brodbeck, D. D., upon “The 
Possibilities and Dangers of the Epworth 
League,” has been published in tract form by 
Rev. J. R. Keyes, of Cadiz, Ohio, and may be se- 
cured at §1 per hundred. 


The Boston Journal says forcefully: “Now 
Col. Breckinridge’s supporters urge in his be- 
half that he must be re-elected ‘to rebuke the 
clergy for interfering in politics.” But the 
clergy have not interfered in politics further 
than to reassert the obligations of common mo- 
rality. If the Kentucky Bourbons propose to 
punish them for that,the country wants to 
know it.” 








Rev. J, W. Hamilton, D. D., by special request, 
presented the cause of the Freedmen's Aid and 
Southern Education Society before the Method- 
ist Church in Woodstoek, New Brunswick, last 
Sunday. This church had expressed a desire to 
learn more definitely concerning the work of 
this Bociety, and to take a collection in its be- 
half. As this particular church belongs to the 
Methodist Church of Canada, the act is signifi- 
cantly fraternal, hospitable and generous. 


It is reported that the trustees of St. Paul’s 
M. EB. Church, New York, have secured a site for 
the new edifice at the northeast corner of West 
End Avenue and Highty-sixth S8t., covering one 
hundred feet in Eighty-sixth St. and 125 feet in 
West End Avenue. A resolution also was passed 
expressing the desire of the board of trustees to 
form, at the proper time, a practical connection 
with St. Andrew's M. BE. Church, upon the con- 
dition, however, that, in case a combination or 
consolidation of the two churches should be 
favored, there should be no debt on either of 
them. 


President Warren writes: “I have read with 
much interest the comments of Drs, Rice and 
Pickles on my ‘Parallel.’ Manifestly the two 
do not themselves see eye to eye touching the 
main question, namely, the legality of the aetion 
of 1892. Each, however, has so much in common 
with my own view of the total controversy, and 
has so candid a spirit, that I feel entirely confi- 
dent that with further brotherly eonference we 
shall easily come to a full agreement on every 
issue involved. Toward such a consummation I 
hope to make a further contribution before too 
long a time.” 


Rev. George Skene, pastor of Harvard &t. 
Church, Cambridge, is reported to have said, last 
Sunday, in a sermon upon “ Practical Christiani- 
ty: “ The ideal Christian will conduct his busi- 
ness on Christian principles and live his religion 
on business principles. We church people some- 
times denounce business men for ignoring re- 
gious principles in the management of their 
business, They in turn, and with good reason, 
criticise us for ignoring business principles in 
the management of our religious affairs. I con- 
fess that I hardly know on which side is the 
greater crime — in the irreligious management 
of business, or the unbusinesslike management 
of religion.” This forceful paragraph adds fitting 
emphasis to the excellent contribution from the 
pen of Rev. O. 8. Baketel, on the lith page. 


“Stylus,” in his New York letter for the May 
10 number of the Christian Advocate, says, with 
solemn but prophetic wisdom, concerning the 
Conference sessions just held: “In view of 
some things that took place, and of other things 
which are likely to take place, it is very evident 
that the good ship is laboring somewhat, and 
any man who listens can hear the creaking and 
straining of the timbers. Such seas as we are 
now in require careful seamanship, More is 
necessary than the shout through the trumpet 
of the man on the bridge. If the stokers should 
throw down their shovels, the engines would 
soon stop; and if the men before the mast 
should take it into their heads to mutiny, 
trumpets and uniforms would not be worth 
much. The next ten years have more possibil- 
ities of danger than many seem to imagine, and 
©0001 heads as well as warm hearts are very essen- 
tial. A revolution is not only imminent bat in- 
evitable, and ite sweep and character will de- 
pend very considerably on what the next Gener- 
al Conference may do, Meantime, the men on 
the bridge must be very careful.” 
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The Sunday School. 


SECOND QUARTER. LESSON IX. 
Sunday, May 27. 
Exod, 3: 10-20. 
Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N. 
MOSES SENT AS A DELIVERER. 


I. Preliminary. 
1. Golden Text: Fear thou not; for J am with thee, — 
Inq. 41 : 10. 


% Date: B. 0.1493. Brugsch and Osburn put the date 
about 200 years later. 


3. Place: The land of the Midianites; and partieular- 
ly Mt. Horeb, in the Sinaitic peninsulas. 


4 Ruler: Bither Thothmes III. (Wilkinson), er Men- 
otaph, son of Rameses II. (Osburn.) 


5. Connection: 1. Moses kills the Egyptian task- 
master and files from Egypt. 2. He interferos to pro- 
tect the daughters of Reuel, the “ priest " of Midian, who 
were driven from the well by some boorish shepherds 
when they came to water their flock. 8. Moses is wel- 
comed by Reue! and marries Zipporah, one of the daugh- 
ters. 4 A son is bora to them and named Gersh 








improbable than that the aged shepherd, grown “ slow 
of speech and of a slow tongue ” (chap. 4: 10) — his man- 
ners rusticised, his practical faculties rusted by disuse, 
his physical powers weakened — should come forth from 
s retirement of forty years’ duration to be a leader and 
king of men. Nothing less than direct supernatural in- 
,terposition could, one may well believe, have sufficed to 
overcome the natural vis inertia of Moses’ present char- 
acter and position (Rawlinson). 
“11. Who am I ? — Moses had learned humil- 
ity in the desert. He had grown “ meek.” The 
new Pharaoh is a stranger to him; his kinsfolk 
had probably forgotten him, now that forty 
years had passed since he left them; the difficul- 
ties were many and great; and he felt personally 
unworthy and incompetent to undertake this 
mission of deliverance. ‘The Lord patiently 
hears all these scruples, gives a satisfactory ex- 
planation and. applies a complete remedy to 
every difficulty, until there is nothing in the 
mind of Moses but an unreasonable shrinking 
from ean arduous and honorable task ”’ (Murphy). 
No chronicler in after times, when Moses was the great 
hero, the mighty champion of the nation, would have so 
spoken of him; but all through the P euch Moses 
ever takes a most humble and modest place. None but 
himself would have drawn ao close a veil over his great- 
ness. It is only at his death, in the last chapter, added 








(“ stranger here”). 6, The king of Bgypt dies. 6. The 
children of Israel cry unto God because of the bitterness 
of their bondage, and God hears them. 


6. Home t Monday — Exod. 3: 10-90. Tues- 
day ~ Exod. 3: 1-0. Wednesday—WBxod. 4: 1-0. Thure- 
day — Exod. 4: 10-17. Friday — Bxod.6:1-0. Saturday — 
Bxod, 6: 1-18. Sunday —Jer. 1: 6-10, 


Il. Introductory. 


For eighty years the Hebrews in Egypt 
had groaned under a yoke of bondage which 
grew at length to be so crushing and intol- 
erable as to wring from them a cry for help 
which reached to heaven; and for eighty 
years, in royal palace and in desert solitude, 
God had been training in secret a deliverer 
who would bring them forth with a strong 
hand. The hour had struck at last. “God 
remembered His covenant.’ After a silence 


of two hundred years He revealed Himself 


to the chosen liberator of His people. As 
Moses led his flock one day across the des- 
ert to the rugged, desolate region bristling 
with granite peaks and seamed with gloomy 


gorges, amid which towered Horeb, known | 


long after as “‘ the Mount of God,” his eye 
caught the sudden gleam of fire ina bush of 
dwarf acacia. As he gazed he noticed that 
though thorns and leaves were wrapped in 
ruddy flame, neither thorn nor leaf of this 


combustible shrub was shriveled or con-| 


sumed. Attracted more closely by this mar- 
vel, he turned aside to view this “ great 
sight;’’ but his approaching steps were ar- 
rested by a voice out of the midst of the 
bush calling him by name, and bidding him 
not draw nigh further, but remove his san- 
dals, for the ground on which he stood was 
“holy.” ‘Then the Speaker, after announc- 
ing Himself as “‘ the God of thy father, the 
God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Ja- 
cob,” declared that He had seen the afflice 
tion of His people in Egypt, and was touched 
by their sorrows, and had come down to de- 
liver them and bring them to the land of 
promise, He then informed Moses that he 
had chosen him to be His messenger to Pha- 
raoh and to lead his people forth. Moses 
pleaded, first, his unworthiness for this high 
mission, but his plea was met by the assur- 
ance that God would go with him, and by 
the promise that on this very mountain the 
people now held in thralldom should wor- 
ship God. Moses’ second difficulty was that 
his enslaved countrymen were so degraded 
and corrupted by the surrounding idolatry, 
and so many years had elapsed since God 
had appeared to them, that they might not 
know who was meant by ‘‘ the God of their 
fathers.’’ He asked, therefore, the creden- 
tial of the divine name, In reply to this, 
God communicated to Moses the august ti- 
tle which ever since has been held in pro- 
foundest reverence — Jehovah, or, as it is 
here translated, ‘ I am THaT I am,” “This,” 
He declared, ‘‘ is My name forever, and this 
is My memorial unto all generations,’”’ He 
bade Moses go to Egypt and convene the 
elders of the Israelites, and announce to 
them that He, the God of their fathers, 
would surely deliver them from their thrall- 
dom and bring them to the land of promise. 
With the elders he was to seek an audience 
of Pharaoh and ask that the Hebrews might 
go on a three days’ journey into the wilder- 
ness to sacrifice to their God. Moses was 
warned that Pharaoh would deny his re- 
quest, and this refusal would be the occa- 
sion for Him to smite Egypt “‘ with all My 
wonders which I will do in the midst there- 
of.” 


Il. Expository. 

10, Come now therefore — because I, their 
God, have heard their cry to Me, and have come 
down to effect their deliverance, I will send 
thee unto Pharach — a divine commission 
which is frequently referred to in subsequent 
Scripture (Psa. 105: 26; Hos. 12:13; Micah 6: 4). 

Whatever hopes he had entertained of being his pee- 
ple’s deliverer in youth and middle life had long been 
abandoned; and, humanly speaking, nothing was mere 


by an: hand, that his high dignity is declared. There 
he is the prophet whose like Israel had never seen, with 
whom the Lord spake face to face, the worker of mighty 
wonders; the “ servant,” or, asthe phrase really means, 
* the vicegerent " of Jehovah (R. Payne Smith). 

12, Certainly I will be with thee — a prom- 
ise of the personal attendance of God Himself to 
guide and strengthen in every emergency. “ This 
promise will hereafter be embodied in a name— 
Immanuel —‘ God with us.’ Here it is framed 
ina sentence. This has been the source of the 
church’s life, strength and hope in all ages” 
(Bush). This shall be a (R. V., “ the’) token 
that I have sent thee — referring to the burn- 
ing bush. ‘The flaming bramble shrub was the 
token that He would bring Israel to the flaming 
bramble mount ” (Terry). Ye shall serve God 
upon this mountain — another promise. The 
tents of the emancipated Israelites should be 
pitched upon the sides of this solitary mount- 
ain chain and God would here reveal to them 
His eternal laws. 


18. They shall say to me, What is his 
name? — Not so much His title, as His charac- 
ter and attributes, which were generally ex- 
pressed by the name. 

With the Hebrews proper names were not simply la- 
dels attached to individuals; they were significant; they 
indicated character. The change from Jacob to Israel, 
from Abram to Abraham, indicated change of character 
end relation. When Jacob pleaded with the Angel, 
“Tell me thy name,” he meant, “ Reveal thy character.” 
Name is thus constantly used by the Scripture writers 
so mean a cluster of attributes. To praise God’s name is 
to adore the holiness, justice, truth signified by that 
name. To profane it is to slight His character, His per- 
son, We pray through Chbrist’s name, — is, through 
His eharacter and work as Red 
epochs of revelation God has revealed oa by difter- 
ent names te set forth different phases of His glorious 
character, and He promises to write upon the redeemed 
at last “ His new name; " that is, to show them glories in 
His character which can never be seen tillthen. Moses 
asks, then, this question, What new phase of God's char- 
acter is to be revealed? God replies by unfolding afresh 
the true significance of a name which had long been 
known, at least to a few, but whose meaning was now to 
be stamped anew by wondreus werks into the national 
eonselousness (Newhall). 

14. I am that I am—a translation of the 
name Jehovah,a name denoting the absolute, 
self-existent, unchangeable, eternal Being, who 
alone is God, and whose promises are immutable. 
Bush regards the expression in Rev. 1: 4, “ from 
him who is, and who was, and who is to come,’’ 
as a paraphrase to this name, and calls attention 
to our Saviour’s significant use of it, ‘‘ before 
Abraham was, I am.” 

He Is called Blohim, the Bveriasting, when His ante- 
cedent eternity and are t 
plated. He is termed Jehevah, the Self-existent, the 
Author of all exioting things, when He is regarded as 
the free and p b ng His being to the 
intelligent universe by the works of His creative power. 
He is named EB) Blion, the Most High God, when His un- 
attainable pre-eminence above all created things comes 
into view. He is designated B) Shaddai, the Almighty 
God, when He wishes to set before the mind His uncon- 
(Murphy). 

15. The Lord God of your fathers (R. V., 
“the Lord, the God of your fathers ”’). — The 
word Lord is here Jehovah, the same name as in 
the last verse. The God of Abraham, etc. — 
The God of the covenant, whose promises were 
faithful. In Matt. 22: 32 our Lord quetes this 
passage to show that Moses believed in the res- 
urrection and the future life. This is my name 
+ « »« memortal—“ the name, or character, by 
which I will be remembered, celebrated and in- 
yoked in all time to come ”’ (Bush). 


16. Gather the elders of Israel —“ not so 
much the old men generally as the rulers — 
those who bore authority over the rest — men of 
considerabl@ age, no doubt, for the most part. 
Rosenmueller reasonably concludes from this di- 
rection that the Hebrews, even during the op- 
pression, enjoyed some kind of internal organ- 
ization and native government ” (Rawlinson). 
I have surely visited you.—Seé verse 7. The 
elders were to learn that God had not been in- 
different. Seen that which is done.— He had 
invisibly watched them in their afflictions. 


17. And I have said.—He told Moses, in 
verse 8, that He had “come down” for their de- 
liverance. Bring you up .. . unto the 
land . . . flowing with milk and honey — 
a proverbial and classical description of a land 
exceptionally productiveand beautiful. Similar 
expressions are found in Ovid, Euripides, eto, It 
was the equal of Goshen in fertility — parts of it 
at least — and sufficiently large for even the rap- 
idly-multiplying Israelites. 

18. They shall hearken,— They will be per- 
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suaded, despite your fears. Thou shalt come 





+ + « unto the king of Egypt. — Everything 
was to be done with political propriety. Moses 
was not to incite rebellion and rise up against 
the Egyptians; he was to seek an audience with 
Pharaoh. The Lord God of the Hebrews, etc 
— Jehovah, the God of the Hebrews. “ Pharaoh 
would readily comprehend this statement. He 
would quite understand that the Hebrews, being 
of a different race from the Egyptians, had a 
God of their own, and that this God would from 
time to time give intimations to them of His 
will” (Rawlinson). Let us go .. . three 
days’ journey — take a national excursion for 
religious purposes. It was mere test proposi- 
tion — the smallest favor, but one sure to be re- 
fused. “It is idle to speculate whether, if Pha- 
raoh had granted the request, the Israelites 
would have returned to Egypt after sacrificing. 
God knew that he would not grant it” (Rawlin- 
son). 


Strangely enough, it is often assumed that this demand 
for 4 furlough of three days was insincere. But it would 
only have been so, if were expected, and if the 
intention were thereupon to abuse the respite and refuse 
to return. There is not the slightest hint of any duplic- 
ity of the kind, The real motives for the demand are 
very plain. The excursion which they proposed would 
have taught the people to move and act together, reviv- 
ing their national spirit, and filling them with a desire 
for the liberty which they tasted. From such an excur- 
sion, therefore, the people would have returned, already 
well-nigh emancipated, and with recognized leaders. 
Certainly Pharaoh could not listen to any such proposal, 
unless he were prepared to reverse the whole policy of 
his dynasty toward Israel (Chadwick). 





19,20. Tam sure, etc. (R. V., “I know that 
the king of Egypt will not give you leave to 
go.”)—To God the future is as certain as the 
past. Not by a mighty hand.— “ Pharaoh, 
even when chastised by My mighty hand, will not 
voluntarily permit of your departure ” (Rawlin- 
son). Will stretch out (R. V., “ put forth”) my 
hand — will exert My almighty power. Smite 
Egypt with all my wonders — a promise veri- 
fied in the ten plagues. 


IV. Illustrative. 


1, Far seen seross the sandy wild, 
While, like a solitary child, 
He thoughtless roamed and free, 
One towering thorn was wrapped ia fame; 
Bright without blase it went and eame; 
Who would not turn and see? 


Along the mountain-ledges green 
The scattered sheep at will may gleaa 
The desert’s spicy stores; 
The while, with undivided hears, 
The shepherd talks with God apart, 
And, as he talks, adores. 
(Keble.) 
2. When God has anything great to be done, 

He is sure to raise up a suitable agent to do it. 
Paul, the apostle, was just the man fitted to rea- 
son with the subtle and accomplished Athenians, 
schooled as he was in all the syllogisms of a 
masterly and cunning philosophy; and with the 
warlike and educated Romans, open as they 
were to the influence of demonstrative and in- 
disputable facts. Peter was adapted to the Jews; 
Martin Luther was fitted for the Reformation in 
Germany; Knox, for the same in Scotland; and 
Ridley, Latimer and Cranmer for their great 
mission in England; and, at asubsequent period, 
Whitefield and Wesley for their work; and, ata 
still later period, Wilberforce among the higher 
ranks,and Simeon among the undergraduates of 
Cambridge, fulfilled their respective and pre- 
cious missions. And these men were 
and fitted by the great Head of the church to 
carry out the peculiar functions which they had 
to discharge (Cumming). 
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Popular Preacher 


Says HOOD’S Rallies the Vital For- 
ces and Gives Strength 











Rev. J. Merritte Driver, D. D, 

\ widely known as pastor of the First M. E. 
Church at Columbia City, Indiana, and is a 
powerful pulpit orator. His book, “Samson 
and Shylock, or a Preacher’s Plea for the 
Workingman,” has received much praise 
from press and clergy, Dr. Driver says: 

“ Columbia City, Ind., June 3, 1893, 
“©. I. Hood & Co,, Lowell, Mass.: 
“ Dear Sirs — Among the ralliers of all the 
vital forces, I regard Hood’s Sarsaparilla as 
the general-in-chief. Crowded and over- 
worked, as a preacher and lecturer, I some- 
times am conscious that I am not measuring 
up to the best that I am capable of doing, 
Afew doses—a bottle or two—of Hood’s 
however, greatly 
invigorate My Body, 
Ci=rify My Mind, and 
Make me feel 
Like a New Man. 
“In a week I am up to concert pitch again. 
cheerful, buoyant and ready for any work 
and capable of any feat of strength or en- 
durance. To all overworked professional 
men Hood's Sarsaparilla is a God-send. 
“Very truly yours, 
“JOHN MERRITTE DRIVER,” 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


ve ae nd only Hood's fail. Be sure to 


Hoed’s Pilis cure liver ills, constipation, 
billousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion, 








This Devices 


Tilustrates the method by which 
& permanent cure has been ob- 
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annoyances caused by the use of ALS, Be 
s, and other so-called oures. 
Bent post- od. Send for our circular with 
testimen of chronic cases cured. 
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BUSINESS FORESIGHT AMONG METH- 
ODISTS. 
Rev. O. 5. Baketel. 


HE business ability of some Methodist 
churches seems reduced to its lowest 
terms. Itis often the case that men who 
manage their own affairs so as to make 
money, never have skill enough to care for 
church business in a way to make it suc- 
ceed. They take hold of things at the 
wrongend, They touch them as fearfully 
asif they were likely to give them some 
contagious disease. In some places, if they 
do take hold, it is only to fulfill what seems 
an obligation, and even then it is often al- 
lowed to largely take care of itself. Itis a 
great pleasure to find a body of official men 
or women (for in many places the women 
have much to do with church business, and 
often have more tact than men) who take 
the work and study and plan for its per- 
formance as carefully as if it were their 
own. This is certainly as it should be, and 
if everywhere we applied business methods 


to church affairs, we would stand better. 


with business men who are non-church- 
goers. 

There are many places, especially in the 
small villages and back districts, that are 
being rapidly depopulated by the removal 
of the people to the cities and places where 
business is more extensively carried on. 
The problem is upon us— what to do with 
these places. Most of them demand as 
much service and talent as when they were 
strong, and are grieved if they are given 
less. The outlook for many of these places 
is not a hopeful one. While they decline, 
the city grows. Figures show that in every 
section of the world this is true. ‘It is com- 
puted that if the rate of increase in popula- 
tion from 1880 to 1890 continues until 1920, 
the city will then contain upwards of ten 
millions more than the country. 

Does the church increase its power and 
activity as the city does its acreage and 
population? Are we wise and far-seeing in 
our plans to extend the kingdom of Christ? 
Might we not use more wisdom in many 
places than we do? Here and there 
churches are receiving sums greater or 
smaller, the income to be used to support 
preaching. Where this yields any consider- 
able amount, it in that degree helps to make 
the people narrow, and takes away their 
willingness and supposed ability to give. 
For they do not increase the salary that 
amount, but make that pay the larger part 
or all of it. We know a church where they 
pay the entire salary and presiding elder’s 
claim out of the invested funds, and they 
themselves raise nothing, where a few years 
ago they paid as much as the amount of 
their present income. Now they feel as if 
they could do nothing. Thisis a calamity. 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.”’ 
A little help is a good encouragement in 
many of these places, and will aid in con- 
tinuing the work where otherwise the can- 
diestick might be entirely removed. We 
dare not forsake the country, but at the 
same time we must do more for the city. 
Here the people of the country are congre- 
gating. Hence in so far as we evangelize 
the country, we help the tone of morals in 
the city. More mission Sunday-schools 
should be instituted, afternoon preaching 
places opened, and in due time more chap- 

els and churches built. Every city church 
should have its eye on those portions where 
churches are few or have no existence. 
They may feel that they have all they can 
do to carry their own work without taking 
on any additional burden. More of this 
kind of a burden would in due time, by wise 
Management and the blessing of God, make 


their burdens leas. “For there is that scat- 


tereth and yet increaseth, and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet and it tend- 
eth to poverty.” 

Wise Business Investments 


in the name of the church could be made to 
yield a revenue that would help in carrying 
on the work. Why is not the Waltham 
Temple a good business venture that may 
result in profit to the church, not simply to 
aid in supporting preaching, but in carrying 
on mission work, supporting deaconesses, 
and even building churches? The writer 
knows of a church that was built in connec- 
tion with a business block, where fifty years 
go the trustees, to pay a debt, sold out the 
entire first floor, occupied by stores, and 
obligated themselves to heep a roof over 
them forever. When the time came for 
‘them to enlarge or allow the society to die 
out, all they could do was to go toward the 
stars. They had no foot of land to spread 
Sutupon. If they had paid their debt and 
kept the stores, they might today have been 
in such circumstances as to greatly aid the 


missionary 








work ix their city. They looked | 


only at the present needs, and the future 
had no consideration. 


If the day ever comes that old Bromfield 
Street Church is given up as a place of wor- 
ship, never let it be sold. Its stores and 
offices, always rentable in that section of 
the city, would yield an income that would 
make it a small missionary society in itself 
for assisting weak churches to liquidate debts 
and aid in spreading the Gospel in different 
portions of the city and surrounding terri- 
tory 


The rapid growth of Western cities is due, 
in part, to the great business enterprise of 
the people. While Ohicago is regarded as 
a very wicked city, filled with a host of un- 
American and dangerous elements,and many 
would suppose the church could never flour- 
ish there, what are some of the facta? In 
that city of about 1,200,000 people, of which 
850,000 are foreign-born or of foreign parent- 

, we have today 150 Methodist Episcopal 
qhavehes. Of these, —s. the last two 
y there has been dedicated one a 
month. This means twenty-four new houses 
of —— two years. The indebtedness 
of these 150 churches does not av over 
$1,000 to a church, though many of them 
have cost upward of $100,000. e South 
Park Avenue Church with Its parso has 
cost $150,000, and is nearly paid for. Are 
0 Methodists rich ? Are the excep- 

generous? Or how have:they been 
able to secure such a record ? 

Here is the story, and New England Meth- 
odiste in our larger places may profit by it: 
At the early settlement of Chicago the 
1 denominations each sec a lot 
and built a church in the centre of the city. 
As business came that way they moved the 
churches further back toward the residen- 
tial portion. All did this save the Method- 
ists, who had their home on Clark Stree 
fronting the court house square. me 4 kep 
their lot and erected a business bl with 
a church on the upper floor. The lot is 
now worth nearly a million dollars, and 
they receive a rental of $40,000 a year,which 
is appropriated to aid in the erection of new 
churches. Hence we have twice as many 
churches as any other denomination, and 
with much less of debt. It is now thought 
to tear down the present Olark Street prop- 
erty, and build a modern structure fifteen 
stories high and thus secure a vag reve- 
nue. In more than one large city could 
——< this kind be done. 

e hones of having a colle 

was considered, eight lots were —— n 
the heart of the city for $8,000. It was 
then decided it would be better to have a 
college farther from the bustle and attrac. 
tions of city life. The eight lots were not 
sold, but leased, and now they bring a rev- 
enue of $80,000 annually. These same far- 
seeing men — Grant Goodrich, Gov. Evans, 
Orrington Lunt and others — went eleven 
miles north of the city and bought a tract 
of land on the Lake shore, ven ged 
about four hundred acres, for about $20,- 
000. They laid out atown and secured a 
charter, requiring them to keep one-quar- 
ter of each block for le . Buil ngs 
were put up which were paid for by the 
sale of lots, yet made every other lot worth 
so much the more, that the property left 
was worth more than all at first. Now the 
real estate at Evanston is worth about $2,- 
000,000, and is Fielding a constantly increas- 
ing income. us the Northwestern Uni- 
versity is probably the largest, best attend- 
ed and endowed institution of Methodism, 
and its endowment has cost the church less 
than $50,000. Oertainly we owe an im. 
mense debt to the far-sighted and unselfi 
men who have such a success 
possible. 

There are keen, far-sighted and conse- 
crated men in our rn churches, and in 
many places plans could be made by which 
on albnsiness basis we could more we 
and easily carry forward the work of God. 
We are too apt to confine our vision to the 
little spot on which we stand in place of 
lifting up our eyes and looking abroad and 
contemplating the need of some one out- 
side of ourselves. Let us keep very near to 
God, but let us have a wise foresight to take 
advantage of business opportunities that 
they may aid in extending the kingdom of 
Jesus Obrist. 


Portemouth, N. H. 
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Farm and Garden. 


Some Paying Crops. 


James F. C, Hyde. 


VERY one about to engage in farming, as 
well as many who are now so engaged, 
want to know what crops pay the best. We 
may not be able to give all the information they 
desire, but may possibly make some suggestions 
that will be of value. Much, of course, depends 
upon one’s nearness to market as well as upon 
the soil and many other factors that enter into 
the case, 

To illustrate: It would be idle for one who 
owned or cultivated a farm of wet, low land to 
attempt to grow early peas or asparagus or other 
crops requiring an early, freesoil; while on the 
other hand, there are.crops that cannot be 
grown to profit on these same dry soils, but 
must have a rich, moist location in order to pro- 
duce the best results. It must be borne in mind 
by every one producing stuff for the market, 
whatever it be, that only the best brings the 
highest price, while the poorer products will sell 
at alow price, if at all, affording no profit to 
the producer. With a knowledge of this fact, 
every farmer or market should select 











such crops, and those only, when it is desired to ' 


raise for the market, as his land is best adapted 
to produce. 

With so much by way of opening, we will 
enumerate certain crops that, we believe, can 
be made profitable— perhaps not every year in 
ten, but in a majority of the years. 

‘ Asparagus 
is one of the crops we have in mind as almost or 
quite certain to prove remunerative under favor- 
able circumstances. This crop delights in a 
free, warm, deep soil, as free from stones as pos- 
sible. The land should be well manured every 
year, the object being of course to produce the 
very best ‘‘ grass ’’—as the marketman terms it. 
As this crop is cut in the early spring, before 
dry weather comes on, it seldom suffers for the 
want of rain, but it is safer not to plant on ex- 
tremely dry ground. We presume all who plant 
for this crop will take pains to find out the 
best methods before they begin. No stalks 
should be cut before the third year after plant- 
ing, even if the plants do well, for early cutting 
tends to weaken the roots. This crop can be 
raised to profit farther away from a large mar- 
ket than many others because the product can 
be easily transported by rail, boat, or express. 
Care should be exercised with this crop as with 
all others intended for market to see that it is 
put up and sent 80 as to present the best possible 
appearance and be in the best possible condition 
to arrest the attention of the purchaser and 
please the taste of the consumer. 
Rhubarb 

is another crop that usually pays well, and some 
years extremely well. Were we to tell what 
profit this crop sometimes shows, our readers 
would hardly believe the story; while, on the 
other hand, there are years when it only pays 
fairly well. 

Rhubarb, to do well, requires a very rich, deep 
and rather warm soll. The best results we have 
ever known were obtained on just such land as 
we have described, sloping slightly to the south. 
From such land the crop comes early, when it 
brings a high price, We have sold hundreds of 
pounds, so produced, as high as five to six cents 
per pound, and before the price came down to 
one cent a pound —as it fs quite likely to doany 
year —our crop was over, This crop must be 
heavily manured every year, and new planta- 
tions made as often as every four or five years, 
in order to get the largest stalks. It is a very 
hardy plant, even more so than asparagus, which 
seldom dies out, and the latter certainly has no 
enemies to interfere with its giving a good crop 
if it is properly treated. 

It is not the object of this paper to give full 
directions as to how all the crops shall be 
treated year by year, but more to call attention 








to them that those who [may become interested 
may obtain‘fuller information from other sources 
if they so desire. 

Celery 


is another favorite crop when one has just the 
right soil for it. Kalamazoo, Michigan, has be- 
come famous for producing celery that finds its 
way into the markets of all the large cities this 
side the Rocky Mountains. We are told — 
never having seen with our own eyes — that the 
land on which this celery is grown wes formerly 
considered almost if not quite worthless, but 
has been redeemed by steady, industrious for- 
eigners,or their descendants, and made very val- 
uable. This shows what might be done with 
thousands of acres of land now lying idle that 
would be well adapted to celery-growing if put 
in proper condition. The land must be moist, 
rich and deep. The first two can be supplied 
artifically, but it is far better, if possible, to be- 
gin with land that fully fills the bill, though 
however rich the land might be by nature, one 
would prefer to supply some fertilizing matter 
each year, This crop is not so sure as either of 
those above-named, nor is it so easily marketed, 
for it often has to be kept for a while into the 
winter; but it is generally quite profitable, es- 
pecially when grown in connection with 


Onions, 


which is the last of the crops we shall speak of 
atthistime. The growing of this crop where 
one has a suitable soil, whether in connection 
with celery or alone, is putting the land to a 
profitable use. Asa rule much of the land suit- 
ablejfor celery is equally well adapted to onions. 
The soil is heavily dressed with well-rotted ma- 
nure which is plowed in lightly, raked, and pre- 
pared for onions, and then in the sowing every 
fourth or fifth row is left blank, in which celery 
plants may be set later, or celery seed may be 
drilled in about the same time that the onion seed 
is sown. Both ways are practiced. The land is 
kept tree of weeds by hand and hoeing until the 
onion crop is taken off, which is early in the 
fall, and then the space between the celery may 
be treated as though the latter was the only 
crop that had been upon the land. We know 
from experience that the onion crop when grown 
alone is profitable, for we have ra at the 
rate of tivehundred bushels to the acre, which 
we have sold from 80 cents to fla bushel. This 


is not expensive to market and kee 
talny well. - “i 


When the bwequepseseqvows together and the 
season is favorable, there is more profit from the 
same land than is obtained from one crop alone, 
but it costs a little more tosecure results. There 
are other crops that could be named which, if 
made a specialty, would pag well. The subject of 
what crops to grow is worthy of more attention 
than it generally receives at the hands of 
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Toe OONFERENCES. 
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the church in the revival spirit. One was re- 
verted. 


cently con 





poate ae ee 
d 
nat erany church fa the Conference. In ite 
— with several other varieties 
Rev. W. H. Butler, preached 
av Ryn ® Ped sermon on 
San Something had to be done to 
ot —* tolly. ee | 
srs, wi! probebiy make Porter the 
stare on the 
‘orth Baston. — Rev. R. 8. Moore is entering 
upon his work with ¢ and bility. 
conversion is duri the mon 


past, and two have been received by letter. 
Whitman, — This church is ve: ful as it 

em the third year of the ; of Rev. 
, v 

special c k-talks on Sunday even 

have been well attended and quite popular. 


A grand reception was given Rev. 
Ga, ae Bantex, t tae aow a -appointed need ay and 
However, t he test is 
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cordiality with Which the people join, fe fain * oa 


pastor in the work of the church. 
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bation ont one by letter 
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the recent change of pastors 
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. Penniman on “ Lights 
and Shadows in Dixie Land, ” or ae 


the mission fields of the Sunny South, will * = 
value to all our churches and 
raising the Freedmen’s Aid collection. —* * the 


result * a recent tour by the lecturer through 
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Bishop Mallalieu, many of our schools and 
uainted with our teachers and D 
ir work. Drs. Hartzell and - 
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delivers the omoriai day address at this 


Westford. — 8. Brigham, of Fairfax, is 
to 


Milton. — A farewell was given to Rev. W. H. 
Atkinson and famil Mem my? other church- 
— —— aes 
the retiring minister. 


Moving. -- Our — ——9 all ees 


Ty oe * og { the Ho ne tely Spit Spirit 3 
receive m ° 
Swalen all minds. 

Pept rem 8 eaten Stet tomanie haw ontd 


go the “humble, building on a en 


it a fine lot on Bis 
ately to build a new, 
convenient, and comfortable home for the 5 
siding elder’s family. § 





East [Maine Conference. 


Reported by Rev. C. A. Plumer. 


HE East Maine Conference assembled for its 
47th session in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Houlton, May 9, Bishop R. 8. Foster 


presiding. 
y the committees were engaged 
with the several classes of under, uates. In 
the syening | phe —2* was filled foran evan- 
gelistic service led by Dr. 8. A. Keen, It is 
apy to say that the service was worthy of 
ites name. 


WEDNESDAY. 


At8a. mi the 8 Com tenemos met for a devotional 
service led b; hed 

At 9 o'clock the ¢ openi services of the Con- 
ference A. conducted by Bishop Foster, con- 
of singing, prayer, * the sacrament of 


of the Conference of 1893 called 
Conference, When the names 
Day, C. L. Haskell, J. 8. Thomp- 
son and W- T. Jewell were called, a breathless 
lence settled upon the jg fhe but heaven’s gates 
through whic h Vhey had were seen by 


GA. Plummer was ars 
Haley ass. secre! an 
in row. Da 


g 

tistical » who selec J. 
J. A. Weed and A. EB. Luce as his assistants. 
A. 8. Ladd was made treasurer, with D. B. Dow 
assistant. 

The usual committees were selected. 

Dr. Charles Parkhurst, editor of Z1ion’s Hr- 
ALD, was introduced and addressed the Confer- 
ence with cornes thoog ht and el 


the Lord’s 8u 


uent words, 


which en him yf —— the mem- 
bers of the Conference. He he usual 
draft from the Wesleyan Association 


The Bishop informed the Conference that it 
was authorized to draw upon the Chartered 
Fund and the Book Concern for the benefit of 
the claimants. 

0, 4 —— was elected editor of the Confer- 
ence 

After discussion of plans the Conference voted 
to distribute ite funds for claimants as in pre- 
vious years, 

In the afternoon the Missionary sermon was 
delivered by Rev. H. E. Foss, of Bangor. 

The annual meeting of the Missionary Society 
was held at the close of the sermon. 

— 4 2* a pentecostal meeting was led by 
. Keen 


The aie —— occurred in the 
evening. A.B. Leonard was the speaker. 


THURSDAY. 
Ats8 * M. the —* service for one hour 


was led 
wee Bishop: Foster took the chair and called 
Conference to business. The journal was 
read and approved, 

On motion of J. Tinling, the — * votod 
that the tors be required report the 
amount collected for missions mf Conference 
claimants, and whether other collections have 


been —— 
Revs. Chase d Lapham of the Maine 
Conference, Dr. J. —** of the New En- 


gland Conference, and Revs. Dustin, Young and 


OSES OE ee Beets Conese, were introduced. 
wane called. — * 


of the work ot the 
hh elder passed 


Mrs. 8. 8. H. Merritt, of the W. Cc. T. U., was in- 


Miss Clara M. Cushman, home secretary of the 
W.F.M.8S po ree introduced, and spoke of the 


work of the Societ 
é E. Libby, a former member, 


The transfer of 
was annou 
Bag — of Bacl — District re 
mn, pres: er of Buckspo: Te- 
ported the ay by him. The char- 
acter of oa elder 
ing a Methodist 
Hospital in Boston was read and ‘Telerred toa 
— with instruction to consider and re- 


— 


In the afternoon a meeting of the Woman’s 
Foreign nets Ene Society was held, Mrs. A. F. 
Chase presiding. dress was by Miss 
Cushman. 


The anni of the rth was 
held in tab bromine. The —e 8 WAM 
crowded to the street, and the audience was in- 


the Con og Ste sing of Rev. N. La Marsh and 
Conference Sees t, and by 7— —— of 
H. EB. Foss, A. 8. dand Matt 8. Hughes 


FRIDAY. 
The ee ee o+ony at 8.30. H. B. Foss led the 
religious dev 
G. B. —— 'E. H. Bo nton, H. W. Nor- 
and W, W. Ogier w ane chested trustees 


of 
** Ss Conference ce Heminary. 
the profits from the 
pabilshing of t the Tinates | to be $90 for the ben- 


he Conference claimants 
The vote was taken upon the propositions sent 
down 7 the General Conference vote u 


position No. 1 was 24 to 24; mpen 0 ition 
0, 2 was % to.9; upon propos posit: ‘0. 3 was 42 
to0. The vote upon t —— trom tho 
South ae ——— was 22 to 

The of I. H. W. What, * prsiding 
elder of PRocklend Le ep ad os 
of each elder be a a 
money was presented to Me W 
been six years upon the > aistric 

The transfer or W. J. Kelley to New — 
Southern Con was announced 

The secretary announced the death of Mrs. W. 
T. Jewell. J. M. Frost was granted leave of ab- 
sence to attend her funeral. 

The committee on  pmesyen 9 = reported and 
Wor too the nominations of delegates and vis- 

to ———— churches and schools. 
E. H. Bo; n called the attention of the au- 

dience to t pot of the Conference school. 

Dr. — of the Presbyterian Church, 
was introduced. 

The committee upon Sabbath Observance re- 


ported. 
M.8. Hughes, of the Maine Conference, was 
introduced. 


The class to be admitted was addressed by the 
Bishop in a manner and spirit which will rest as 
a heavenly benediction upon all who heard. 

Ruter W. Sprin; was elected deacon under 
the missionary ru 

H. E. Foss was chosen leader of the Wesleyan 
Gute camp-meeting 
The Conference is asked to raise $883 for the 


[Continued on Page 16.) 
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Victor 


Bicycles 





All about the best bi- 
cycles ever built since the 
world began is contained 
in the Victor catalog which 
will be sent you on re- 
quest, or it can be obtained 
of any Victor agent. 

The Victor Resiliome- 
ter, the only tire testing 
machine in existence, has 
proved conclusively that 








Victor 


Bicycles 





the Victor Pneumatic Tire 


of 
like 


un- 


is the most resilient 


any. Victor Tires, 


Victor Bicycles, are 
equaled, unapproached. 


Why not ride the best ? 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 8 
PACIFIC GOAST : 


BAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 


DETROIT 
DENVER 
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Get a COLUMBIA: 


‘ 
q 
§ 
IT Is BCONOmY { 
3 





TO BUY THE BBsT.‘( 


shows a 
{ } 7 nds all pind a de- 


J » which 
gnats we — 





( POPE MFG. CO., ) 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. ? 


BPP —— ———— — — 
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Like a Magic Touch, 


Lustre — 


SOE ron 


Secu 


win at fre or bo pot 
ELECTRO SILICON co., 
72 John St, New York. 


COMMUNION WARE 


IN PURE SILVER OR PLATED. 


Special reductions from prices to struggling 
churches. Write for a price list. Mention 
Ziow’s Heratp. Address HUNT & EATON, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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—— handeor clot ine 
en dishes, no muss. Ch: ep 
durable, warranted. Circular: fr:- 
W. P. HARRISON & CO,, Clerk No. 12, Columbus, © 





ZK ecewomwxswo 


THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO-RUS- 
SIAN FOLDING BATH CABINET. 


Portable, and can * be used in any 


Medicated AL, -% Pertum A rad Baths. ba Bare 


cure for Colds,Rheumatism, ete. Pre- 
vents contracting dt disease. Insuress 
cauplexion, and tire 
. pend | * — ive 
ular. MAYOR, L. 
to 138 White Street, New York. Hg 
ufacturers of —— Sprays and 
Bathing Applianees. 
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send it to us with your name 
* Ry Fg zon this clogant — 
byes ot pak 
conriderita bargain pay the ox ress agent our hale 
Price, nd it is yours. ne gold plate 
and Charm FREE with each watch, also & written @ 
antee for & years. Write to-dvy,this may not appes Pagain 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING : * 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, ue. 
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‘Satisfaction Guarantesd. Price, Terms, ste..Pre 
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Zion’s Herald, 


May 16, 1894. 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 

Annual meeting of Boston South District Epworth 

League, at Trement St. Church, Beston, Fane 7 
New Bedford Dist. Min. Aaso., at W. Dennis, Jane 11, 12‘ 
st. Albans Dis. Pr’s Meeting, at Swanton, Jane 11, 13 
St, Johnsbury Dis. Pr’s M’g, at St. Johnsbury, June 13-15 
Norwich Dis. Min, Asso., at Mystic, Conn., June 18, 19 
Portland Dis. Mim. Asso., at Eliot, June 18-20 


Providence Min. Asso., at Centreville, June 25, 36 
North’n New England Chautauqua Assembly, 
at Fryeburg, Me., July %-Aug. 11 
Yarmouth Picnic, Aug. 2 
bad Camp-meeting, Aug. 6-13 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, Aug. 4-13 
Eastern Me. Chautauqua Assembly, at North- 
port, Me., Aug. 13-17 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-19 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Sterling Camp*meeting, Aug. 20-25 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 
Rev. A. W. L. Nelson, 428 Centre 8t., Jamaica Plain, 


Mass. 
Rev. James Yeames, 5 Cheshire St., Jamaica Plain, 


Mass. 
Rev. B. P. Herriek, 110 Central 8t., Springfleld, Mass. 





Money Letters from May 7 to 14. 

Mrs. M. L. Atkins, L. H. Arey, J. Q. Angell. Myron 
Belcher, J. B. Bowen, Julia A. Burroughs, J. A. Bowler, 
@. M, Bailey. B.A. Carter, J. W. Cotton, D. T. Olay. L. 
8. Davis, G. F. Durgin, J. A. Davis. ©. H. Farnsworth, 
©. H. Fuller. C. H. Guile, J. K. Greene. Thos. Haworth, 
J. H, Haines, J. H. Knott. Robert Lawton, Gershom 
Lease. F. H. Morgan, G. BE. McTiwain, W. H. Middleton, 
H. Mathews, Mrs, M. A. Martin, W. H. MoMath. Mrs. 8. 
Pember. G.W. Quereau. Mrs. B. F. Richards, RB, R. 
Robinson. Henry Sawyer, O. W. Stevens, A. Sanderson, 
A. Sharman, ©. B. Springer, W. P. Stanley, B. H. Soper. 
Mrs. T. C. Sweatt, W. H. Stet c. V. tt, O, H. 
Sweatt, Danfel Sloan, Robert Stephens. Wm. Wood, 0. 

P. Wright, BE. A. Webster, R. P, Walker, F. I. Walker, 
©. H. Walter. ¥ og iv th 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. — 
The annual public examinations will take place on Mon- 
day afternoon and Tuesday forenoon, June 4 and 6. Con- 
ference visitors are earnestly requested to report 
names and addresses at once to Dean Buell, 72 Mt. Ver- 
non 8t., Boston, Maas. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE TO HON. LIVERUS HULL. — 
There will be a memorial service at the Trinity M. B. 
Church, Charlestown, May 27, at 10.30 a. m., to the late 
Hon. Liverus Hull, to which the Wesleyan Association, 
the Methodist Social Union, and the trustees of Boston 
University are invited. All former pastors and friends 
are requested to be present. The pastor, Rev. W. N. 
Brodbeck, D. D., will preside, and addresses are ex- 
pected by Bishop Foster, President Wm. F. Warren and 
Hon, Edward H. Dunn. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
Boston Nonru DistTRict— First QUARTER. 
APRIL. 

Central Church, Lowell, 28; West Chelmsford, 29, a m; 
MAY. 

Lunenburg, 20, a m; 

Townsend, 20, p m; 

East Pepperell, 20, eve; 

Concord, 22; 

Immanu-Bl, 23; 








Cochituate, 6, a m; 
Sudbury, 6, pm; 
Saxonville, 6, eve; 
Grace, Cambridge, 7; 
Trinity, Cambridge, 9; 
Leominster, 16; First Ch., Somervile, %4; 
Woburn, 11; Hudsos, 26, 27, a m; 
Park Ave., Som’ville, 13, am; Rockbottom, 37, p m; 


Broadway, « 18, eve, Maynard, 27, eve; 

(Q. ©., 17); Waltham, First Oh., 28; 
Fitchburg, 15; Weston, 29; 

a West, 16; Harvard St., Camb., 90; 
Winchester, 18; M’t 8q., Charlestown, 31. 


JUNE. 
8. Framingham, 16, 17, a m; 
Ashland, 17, p m; 
Newton, 18; 
Newton Center, 19; 
Newtonville, 20; 


Oakdale, 2, 3, a m; 
Pripceton, 3, p m; 
Trinity, Charlestown, 4; 
Bpwortb, Cambridge, 6; 
Clinton, 9, 10, a m; 


Berlin, 10, p m; Lowell, Highlands, 21; 
Natick, 11; Auburndale, 22; 
Lowell, St. Paul's, 13; Graniteville, 23, 24, a m; 
“ ‘Worthen St., 14; Ayer, %, p m; 
Marlboro, 15; Flint St., Somerville, 25 
Watertown, 27. 
JULY. 


Newton Up. Falls, 1, am; Highlands, 1, p m; 
Newton Lower Falls, 1, eve. 


G. F. Baton, P. E. 
18 Oxford St., North Cambridge. 


Sr. JOHNSBURY DisTRICT — FIRsT QUARTER. 
(The first date indicates the time for Quarterly Con- 
ference; the second, Sabbath Service.) 
APRIL, 
North Danville, 29, p m, 8. Ser. 
MAY. 
Lyndon & Lyndonville, 23, 
p m, June 10, pastor; 
Irasburg, 24, p m, 27, pastor; 
Topsham, 7,a m,6,pastor; 8, Albany, %, eve, 27, J. Mo- 
Wait’s River & EB. Orange, Donald; 
18, 8. Ser., T. Trevillian; Albany, 25, a m, 27, pastor; 
Newbury &|W. Newbury, 12, Craftsb’y, 26, p m, 27, pastor; 
eve, 13; Hardwick, 26, eve, 27, a m; 
Guildhall, 19, eve, 20,a m; Woodbury, 26, p m, June 10, 
Lanenb'g & EB. Concord. 19, W. 8. Smithers; 
Pm, 2, pm; Gr ib "& 8 d, 
SheMeld & Wheelock, 23, 28, a m, 27, p m. 
eve, 27, W. C. Johnson; 
JUNE, - 
Marshelé, 1, 9 m, 1,6 m, 
J.B 


Groton, 5, eve, 6, a m; 
West Groton, 6, p m, 8. 
Ser. 





Danv'le & W. Dan. (May), 
5,am,3,am; 

Peschém (May), 5, pm, 8, Plainfield, 3, p m, %4, pastor ; 
Dm Barre, 23, eve, 4, a.m; 

B Burke @ E. Havy’n, 9, eve, South Barre, 25,p m, 


am; %,pD m; 
W. Burke & Newark, 11, a m, Williamstown, 25, a m, 
1, pm; 4, eve; 


Bvansville & Brownington, Cabot, 30, eve, July 1, 

16, m, 11, p m; am. 

Ung, 16, eve, 17, a m; 
JULY, 
ee Walden, 2, a m, Newport Cen’r & Troy, 13, 
Pm; D m, 22, J. B. Knapp; 

%. Johnabyy, seve, i,pastor; Jay, 18, eve, Q. ©.; 
ldland Prd, 6, eve, 1, pastor; Westfi'd & Low., 14, p m, 15; 
B. Charleston & Westmore, Barton, 21, eve, 22, a m; 

14m, 15, J. T. Baxendale; Glover & W. Glover, 21, p m, 
Dann # Morgan, 7p m,8; 9, pm; 

Derby, 9, p m, 8, A.L.Cooper; W. Con., 25, a m, 22, pastor; 
Newport, 10, eve, 1, pastor; Vie'y, 25,0ve, 29, A. Gregory ; 
Coventry, 11, eve, 22, A. G St. Johnsbery O'r & B. Lyn- 

; don, 2%, eve, 29. 
— -Quarterly conferences at 90’clock; sll p.m. st 
“ve.at7. The Presiding Elder will hold all quarterly 
Yo'dlook, The afternoon Sunday services will be at 
Let us commence taking the benevolent col- 








'| lections early in the year. Let us pray and work for a 


revival on every charge. 

District Stewards’ meeting, at St. Johnsbury, June 14, 
at1.30p.m. Will the pastors please notify the District 
Stewards? Josmpn HamILton, P. B. 


AvevseTa District — First QUARTER. 


APRIL. 
Temple, 29; Weld, 30. 
Mar. 
Richmend, 6, 6; Farmington, %4; 
Oakland & Sidney, 17, 18; Bustis, 26, 27; 


Kent's Hil) & Readfi’d, 19, 90; Kingfeld, 29; 
Livermore 


Falls, 22; Strong, 30; 
Wilton, 23; Phillips, 31. 
JUNE. 
Industry, 2, 3; Winthrop, 20; 
li & Hartford, 7,8; Madison, 23, #4; 





East Liv. & N. Fayette, 9, 10; North Anson, 25; 
Mt. Vernon & Vienna, 16, 17; Solon, %6; 


Wayne, 19; New Sharon, 30, July 1, a m. 
JULY. 

Mercer, 1, p m,2; Waterville, 12; 
Monmouth, 7, 8, a m; East Readfield, 16, 16; 
Leeds, 8, p m, 9; North Augusta, 17; 
Skowhegan, 10; Augusta, 18; 
Fairfield, 11; Hallowell, 19; 

Gardiner, 20. 


J.B. Laruam, 


LEwisten DisTRicT — First QUARTER, 


APRIL. 
Baldwin & Hiram, 29, 9. 
MAY. 
Se. Paris, 6, 6,a m; Gorham, 15; 


Norway, 6, eve, 7; Rumford, 19, 00, a m; 


N. Norway, 8; Rumford Falls, 9, eve, 91; 
Bethel, 12, 13, a m; Andover, 22; 

Mason, 13, Dp m; Newry, 25; 

Berlin, 14; Lock’s Mills, 26, 87, ms 


W. Paris, 27, eve, %. 

JUNE. 
Auburn, 1, 3,a m; 8. Waterford & Swe, 16, 17; 
N. Auburn, 3, p m; Bridgton, 17, eve, 18; 
Lewiston, Ham'd 8t., 3, eve; Naples, 19; 
Mechanic Falls, 9,10,am; Fryeburg & Stowe, 21, 92; 
Oxf'd & Weichv'le, 10,eve, 11; Conway, 23, 4, a m; 

North Conway, &, eve, 26. 

JULY. 
W. Bath & Phipsb’g, 1,2,3; Bath, Beacon St., 14, 6,am 
Cumberland & Fal th and eve; 
Bath, Wesley C., 14, p m, 16; 
Chebeague, 21, 28, a m; 
Long Island, 22, eve, 23; 
Harpswell & Orr's I'd, 24, %5; 





7,8 am; 
W. Cumberland, 8, eve, 9; 
B. N. Yarmouth, 10; 
W. Durham & Pownal, 11; 


8. Auburn, 12; E. Poland & Minot, 28, 29. 
aveustT. 

Bowdoinham, 4, 5,a m; Turner, 9; 

Brunswick, 5, eve, 6; Buckfleld, 10; 


Lewiston, Park 8t., 7; Lisbon @ Lisb’n Falls, 12, 14. 


J. ALbaee Gonsv. 


MRS. BISHOP CLARK. — Testimonies to the widely- 
extended influence of Mrs. Clark’s consecrated voice 
and pen, the ple of her steadfast faith and her loyal 
devotion to the cause of Christ, have come to her chil- 
dren from unlooked-for sources. They desire to place 
these in permanent form, as a most precious family in- 





heritance, and request that additional memories or in- | 


cidents from any whose lives have been touched by 
hers, be forwarded to her daughter, Mra. 
Clark Mullikin, Clifton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wathari 








THE BOSTON NORTH DISTRIOT BPWORTH 
LEAGUE CONVENTION will be held at the Flint Street 
M. B. Church, Somerville, Mass., May 23, afternoon and 
evening. 

AFTERNOON.— At? p. m., devotional service, Rev. ©. M. 
Hall; address of welcome, Rev. R. L. Greene; response, 
Rev. B.M. Taylor. Addresses: At 2.30 p. m., Spiritual 
Work in the League, Rev. Luther Freeman; 3, What can 
the Literary Department Accomplish? Rev. O. F. Rice, 
D. D.; 3.90, Social Work, ©. A, Littlefield; 4, An Ideal 
Junior League, Mrs. Annie BE. Smiley, Pres. First Gen. 
Dist. 4.90, business and social. 6, collation. 

Evznine.— Praise service. At 7.30, devotional; music; 
address by Rev. W.W. Ramsay, pastor of the Tremont 
St. M. E. Church; music; benediction, Rev. R. L. Greene. 

ALBZANDER Dieut, Bec, 

BOSTON METHODIST SOCIAL UNION.— A regular 

ting of the Methodist Social Union will be held tn 
Berkeley Hall, corner Tremont and Berkeley 8ts., Boston, 
en Monday, May 21, at4.30p.m. Dinner will be served 
at 6.30. Bishop James M. Thoburn, of India, will be the 
guest of the Union. Miss Lulu Whittier, soprano solo- 
ist; Prof. Carter, accompanist; Ralph A. Quimby, cor- 
netist. This will be the last meeting before the summer 
vacation. 





Cas. W. JOHNSON, Pres. 
WILLARD 8. ALLEN, Sec. 





NOTICE. — The annual examinations at the Lay Col- 
lege, Crescent Beach, Revere, Mass., will be held on 
Monday and Tuesday next, May 21 and 22, from 9a, m to 
4.30 p.m. Collation at 12.30. All are welcome, especially 
Epworth Leaguers. 

Crescent Beach cars leave Cornhill every fifteen min- 
utes; ten cents for round trip. 

The anniversary exercises will be held at the Reformed 
Episcopal Church, Dartmouth 8t., Boston, on Wednes- 
day evening, May 23, at 7.30. All are welcome. 





PROGRAM OF MANCHESTER DISTRICT MINISTS- 
RIAL ASSOCIATION AND MANCHESTER CIROUIT 
BPWORTH LEAGUE, to be held in First Methodist 

i 1 Church, Manchester, N. H., June 13 and 14. 

‘Wednesday, 7p.m., song service, conducted by Rev. 
J. L. Felt; 7.30p. m., sermon by Rev. C, W. Rowley, Ph. D., 
alternate, Rev. W. EB. Bennett. 

Thursday, 9a. m., devotional service, Rev. ©. H. Farns- 
worth ; 9.30, Jesuitism in the United States, Rev. Thos. A. 
Dorion, Rev. James Cairns; 10, ‘Outlook of Romanism in 
the United States, Revs. ©. D. Hills, D. D., O. B. Baton, 
G. W. Buzsell; 11, Significance of the A. P. A. Movement, 
Revs. H. E. Allen, G. M. Ourl, C. Uv. Dunning. 12 m., col- 
lation. 1p. m., ri ting; 1.45, devo- 
tional service, Rev. W. A. Mayo; 2, The Pastor a Pisher 
of Men, Revs. ©. W. Taylor, J. Manuel; 2.30, sermon, Rev. 
P. M. Frost; alternate, Rev. E. N. Jarrett; 3.16, Theolog- 
ical Trend in New England Methodism, Revs. Daniel 
Onstott, T. E. Cramer; 4, Manchester Circuit Epworth 
League business and reports. 7p. m., songand prayer 
service, Rev. W. E. Bennett; 7.90, The League as a Re- 
ligious Force, Miss Lelia Fiske; 7.40, Practical Difficul- 
ties in League Work, Rev. H. F. Quimby; 7.56, Music; 
8, Mental Training in the Epworth League, Guy Roberts; 
8.10, How to Meet the Social Demands of Young People, 
Rev. J. E. Enman; 8.26, Music; 8,30, The Epworth League 








as a Revival and Missionary Agency, Rev. B. P. Judd; 
8.45, Gleanings of the day. 
O. 8, BAKETEL, 
Ww. —J een 
L. D. Brae. 








“ Brown’s CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DEN- 
TIFRICE ” preserves the tooth and hardens the 
gums; a superior p p 








Marriages. 
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THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF THE QW, B. 
DEACONESS TRAINING SCHOOL will take place in the 
Tremont St. M.B. Church, Wedmesday, May 23, at 17.90 
Pp. m. Bishop Thoburn, of India, will deliver the address. 
All are cordially invited. 


_ BOSTON NORTH DISTRICT. — Annual meeting of 
ato Room, % Bromfield 8t., 








Wednesday, May 90, at 10.90 a. m. 
G. FP. Eaton JP. B. 


Business, Votices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 











Mrs, WINSLOW's SooTuine Syxur has been used for 
children teeth! It the child, softens the 
gums, allays all ‘pain, cures wind colic, and is the beat 
remedy for Diarrh@a, Twenty-five cents a bottle. 











Credits for Special Schools. 


E have many inguiries concerning the 

giving of credit for special contribu- 

tions and donations to various institutions of 

the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education 

Society inthe South. The law in our Society is 

the same as that in the Missionary Society. The 
General Committee directs that: — 

“ After any has raised its full ap 
tionment for the general fund of the Soc ety, 
an attendant of that church who makes a « 
cial donation to any schoo) can a credit for ~ 
gitt given tothe church, [| 

istinctly remembered that this * can on. 
be given to the c after it has raised its ta 
apportionment. donation must be made 


the charge has raised its full ——— and 
a voucher will then be sent to the pastor and to 
the donor, which can be used at Conference, and 
the donation placed to the credit of the c 

on the books of the Society, and given to t 
object for which it was designed 


J.C, HARTZELL, 
J. W. Hamivron 


Corresponding becretaries. 


An Extraordinary Decision. 


T the New England Conference, in April, 
Rev. D. Bronson, a probationer-appli- 
cant for full membership, declined to answer the 
disciplinary question: ‘ Will you wholly abstain 
from the use of tobacco?” It is now eight 
years since he was an habitual user of the weed, 
and he does not intend to use it, but he regarded 
the question as an infringement upon his per- 
sonal liberty. The presiding officer, Bishop 
FitzGerald, declined to entertain a motion for 
the admission of the candidate. With the con- 
viction that the Annual Conference, and not the 
presiding Bishop, in such a case, has the right 
to say whether a candidate, in view of all the 
circumstances, shall be admitted into full mem- 
bership or not, Rev. W. [. Haven and Rev. ©. F. 
Rice appealed from the Bishop’s decision to the 
General Conference. Mr. Bronson was contin- 
ued on probation. We cherish the conviction 
that the appellants in this instance are in the 
right. Surely an Annual Conférence has the 
sole prerogative of determining who shall be 
admitted to its ranks. A few similar instances 
have hitherto occurred, but we believe no other 
Bishop has made a decision like that of Bishop 
FitzGerald. Mr. Dillon Bronson, the candidate 
in question, is regarded as a young man of un- 
usual ability and promise, and in all other re- 
gards, aside from the matter above re- 
ferred to, was deemed by his brethren of the 
Conference a minister worthy of fellowship. 
The church will watch this case and note with 
deep interest the final disposition to be made of 
it. — Central Christian Advocate. 
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Lichig, GOMPANY 
Extract ot Deel 


This world-known product has received 
highest awards at all the Principal World’s 
Exhibitions since 1867, and since 1885 has 
been declared 


Above 
Competition. 
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Announcement! 


Our direct Importa- 
tions of London Nov- 
elties, and a full line 
of staple goods are 


now ready for inspec- 





tion. * 
Charles A.Smith&Co. 
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SEA VIEW HOUSE. 


Old Orchard Campground. 





J. M. WOODBURY, Proprietor, 
bey wander —— to Man, as 
in the Heavens. 


Board by the day or week. 
GOD" 8 — Key to Knowledge. 
PLANETARY Pun. Oo., 0 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


A DAY with BIRDS and FLOWERS, 


New Songs, Recitations, Hymns, 
Soripture Readings. 
A BuravTirvut, 16 Paos Children’ 


Floral Praise 
Me, 12, Children’s Day, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
S4 per 100; 5 cents each by mall. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN ©O., 
16 Fast WA St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








JUST ISSUED! HULL’S 


Children’s Day Serviee 


No. (0 for 1894. 
THE BEST NUMBER OF THE SERIES. 


It has 13 charming new 80: and Supplement oon- 
taining a beautiful i howretee, the sd 


“Priceless Carland.” 
Send 6 cents — 2 ow -y Fd avy Sormuce ond * 


of the . 
mail 84.00. One dosen Supplement, which fs is 
Moents. Address, 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau 8t., New York. 





If You Want the LATEST SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK by IRA D. SANKEY 


ET eecs 
WINNOWED 


SONGS. 


Many of the lendinat 
er 100, in Boards. y of 8 2 

2 X . 4 the land have 234* 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. | THE JOHN CHURCH CO co. 
76 B. Ninth 8t.,\New York. |8.B.C.4th & Blm,Cincinna@ 








Wu Init 


for Young Folks. For use in public and private 

schools,and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drilis,eto. 
80 A lesson in geography, @ cents, 

‘ossing, A series of evolutions, @ cones. 

A marching song for boys, 75 censs. 
dapanese Paraso! March and Drill, s0 cewts. 
Song of the Rain Drops, 4 motion song, ye cents, 
Tambourine March and Drill, # «ents. 
—22 A character sketch with tableaux, go cents, 

Tomorrow p beg Music of the » Pusure, = 
The Ten Litt 


and encore. 9 — go cents, 
near snee Dream, A beautiful little 
time costumes. §0 cents, 
Y and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 e¢s. 
The Jolly Littic Waiters, “ cent. 
The Littie Turkkee Turks, 5 cents. 
i'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. go cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 
— — Visiter containing Choir Anthems 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, . « NEW YORK, . - omrcace 
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Our eh Table. 


—5 of 1881. Vw Stevens 
tt Burton. ittvor, Burdett & Company: — 

—— this Harmony are professors of 
New Testament interpretation, the one in Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary, and the other in 
the University of Chicago. They have furnished 
a natural harmony, especially to aid 
those making a historical study of the life and 
teachings of our Saviour. They ate more careful 
in grouping the sentiment of (the evangelists 
than the mere words, and they do this in the 
language of the Revised Version. The material 
is grouped thus: The thirty years of private life; 
the opening of His ministry; the early Judean 
ministry; the Galilean ministry; the Passion 
week; and the forty days. The division is 
natural, made on the facte of His ministry rather 
than merely in the order of the passovers, as 
with Robinson and most others who havesought 
to produce verbal harmonies of the Gospels. The 
volume gives evidence of careful and minute 
study of the sources, and originality in present- 
ing the results. Seme of the minor features are 
suggestive and helpful. The purpose of the 
work as a means of study controls the form given 
tothe matter. The careful student of the Gos- 
pels will find this volume, with its bright and 
open pages and careful arrangement, an admir- 
able help. 
The deere) Seat mek tons Mew York. Prise, el.” 

As we have had occasion to say, Dr. Maclaren 
is a master at interpretation. To what he reads 
between the lines and below the surface he gives 
expression in an admirable style. His expositions 
are luminous and suggestive. The reader, on 
closing the book, feels that he has received new 
light anda fresh impulse in the study of the 
Word of God. The contents of this volume were 
first given in the Sunday School Times as expo- 
sitions of the International Sunday-schoo! Les- 
sons. What so well answered a temporary pur- 
pose in weekly lessons will be welcomed by the 
devout student of the Gospels in this more 
permanent form. 








ag 4 A— Ry Meditations tor . woot. 8 
Rev. Andrew Murray. A. D. F. Randolph & Company: 
New York. Price, 7 cents. 

Most of the sects have fought shy of the werd 

“ perfection,” so often found in the New Testa- 

ment. The Methodists have been singular in 

their attempts to give currency to the term and 
to extract sweetness from it. The author of this 
little volume has followed in the same line, be- 

Meving the word containsa message for the 

church, and that that message ought to be 

brought to the surface and presented for the 
edification of believers. The design of the 
author is practical rather than dogmatic. 

He takes up the word “ perfect’’ wherever he 

finds it in the New Testament, and endeavors to 

extract the lessons of truth and comfort found 
in it. In going through the Gospels, Acts and 

Epistles, he finds something suitable for each 

day in a month; and, in this way, furnishes the 

thirty-one meditations contained in the volume. 

It is a delightful little book, and the author 

breathes a devout, humble and teachable spirit. 
oe | Reh an ¥ “Md prot, ened sn. 


Thomas V. Crowell & Company: "New York. Price, 
cents. 


The author of this incisive and aggressive 
little volume is professor of economics and 
social science in Indiana University. The vol- 
ume, containing (seven lectures on sociological 
subjects, is highly commended, in an introduc- 
tory note by Prof. Ely, as at once instructive 
and suggestive. It opens up broad views of the 
field and sets the reader to thinking; the evil is 
exposed and the remedy is suggested. The trend 
of the discussion may be seen in the titles: 
“ The Christian Minister and Sociology; ” “The 
Church and the Problem of Poverty;” “The 
Educated Man in Politics; “The Church and 
Political Reforms;” “The Temperance Re- 
form; ‘‘ Municipal Monopolies; ’’ and “ Pro- 
portional Representation.’”’ Though a church 
member himself, the author is sharp in his crit- 
icisams on the church, the clergy, and the more 
favored classes. The wrongs visible in society 
are either totally neglected or passed by without 
adequate treatment. The book is calculated to 
rouse the public, especially the better part of it, 
from which reforms must proceed. The criti- 
cisms, though severe, are kindly and helpful in 
their suggestions. 
a rg tg ae tor 

“The Recovery of Spain” is the last instal- 
ment of the “Story of the Nations” series. 
The record covers the period of Moorish occupa- 
tion (711-1492 A. D.). The materials were care- 
fully collected and arranged in a perspicuous 
narrative. The style of the author is clear and 
vigorous. The main facts of a period little 

known to the general reader are given in a 

comparatively small compass and in an interest- 
ing manner. No volume in the series is more 
readable than this, The history of Spain 
is a record of marvelous reverses and recoveries. 

In 409 A. D. the Vandals wrested Spain from the 

Roman Empire, and five years later Adolphus 

founded the kingdom of the Visigoths, which 

lasted to 711 A.D. The overthrow of the Gothic 
kingdom by the Saracens in 711 A. D. was com- 
plete. Christianity was wiped out. The court 
had become corrupt, the counsels of the leaders 
divided, and the Jews (a large element in the 
population) were in sympathy with tthe con- 
querors. Duringjjthe ensuing eight hundred 


themselves, until in 1492 Aragon and Castile 
under Ferdinand and Isabella expelled the 
Moors. The revolution was as marvelous as that 
of 711 A. D., tor the Moors were in turn wiped 


out, leaving Spain again under Christian sway. 


Bd en oly ull 


The author is a careful observer of the surface 
of society, and has a happy faculty of describing 
what he sees, Though not labored, his descrip- 
tions are photographic. He brings pictures of 
scenes and things before the mind of the reader. 
In this volume he passes in review three English 
race meetings, a general election in England, 
undergraduate life at Oxford, London in the 
season, and the West and Hast Ends of Lon- 
don. The illustrations of these various scenes 
are abundant aud excellent. This book will add 
@ fresh laurel to the author’s crown. 


’ iw . William Black. 
“larper 4 Brothers! ee Tae: Prive, 80 cents. 
The new edition of Black is cheap enough to 
secure a great multitude of readers, and is suffi- 
ciently well prepared to be an attraction to any 
private library. The type is open and clear, and 
the paper sufficiently good to last. Those who ad- 
mire Black will have a good chance to obtain their 
favorite author on easy terms. ‘Stand Fast, 
Oraig-Royston,” is one of his later stories.’’ 


Trl tg Cnee of “gp = Mae 8t. John Bramhall. 
Price, $1, — 


Brothers: New York. 
Japan is the sunrise of the East. The new 
age first dawns upon the hundred isles, but the 
light is to pass on to the more western lands. 
Meantime, the first place illuminated makes a 
point of attraction toward which all eyes in the 
West are turned. We have had many books on 
Japan, but this is one on its childhood. The 
work is extremely well written, and the author 
contrives to make the descriptions and stories 
interesting, especially in connection with the 
fine illustrations. The book lets the reader into 
a new Oriental world, with its curious usages 
and customs— the baby world of the furthest 
East, just being touched by the new influ- 
ences of Western civilization. 


‘The Sotttag qua. Rey. I, Villars, D. D. Oranston 
& Ourts: aaa prices, t 60 cents, 


Dr, Villars’ six-shooter has all the barrels 
loaded and aimed against the liquor traffic. 
The volume contains six lectures on pro- 
hibition in politics, The sensational element 
apparent in the title runs through the book and 
constitutes at once its defectand charm. But 
the author is more than a sensationalist. He is 
an enthusiast with high ideals; an advocate who 
pleads his cause with earnestness and adapts his 
arguments and illustrations to the court and 
jury. He knows how to make a point and to 
clinch an argument by a logical statement or an 
apt quotation. The Jecturer on this subject will 
find the book worth consultation. 


TE Anite Girl at College, By Lida Rose McCabe. 
ead & Company: New York. Price, $1. 


In this admirable little volume the author 
considers the various questions relating to the 
higher education of women, such as physical 
development, wsthetic culture, social life, and 
co-education. The relative cost at the several 
higher institutions which admit women is esti- 
mated. The means of self-help are also consid- 
ered in a chapter in which valuable suggestions 
are made for practical guidance. In another 
chapter the higher specialized work of woman is 
considered, The work will be valued both by 
parents who have daughters to educate in this 
higher courses of study, and by the daughters 
who propose to take those courses. 


“erie —— — of Hand-book of 
M. Boynton. Con- 
———— — Schoo!” * Publish Society: 


In its om ¥ make-up, with extra fine 
opaque paper and clear print, this manual is well 
adapted to the use of Congregational pastors, for 
whom it was prepared. It isa model of beauty 
and convenience, containing all that will be 
usually wanted for extra services and occasions. 
It contains forms for laying a corner-stone; for 
the dedication of a church; for baptism in the 
house and the church; for the Lord’s Supper; 
for the reception of members; and for marriage. 
The rules of order for ecclesiastical bodies have 
also been carefully prepared. The book closes 
with a selection of prayers from Protestant lit- 
urgies for private study. Though prepared for 
Congregational pastors, many parts would prove 
suggestive to those of other sects. 








Magazines. 








— The Magasine of Art for May has fora 
frontispiece an etching by W. Rohr from Hans 
von Bartels’ “ Full Speed Ahead.” Another full- 
page picture is “1588: News of the Spanish Ar- 
mada,” by Seymour Lucas, A. R.A. The lead- 
ing article this month is “‘ Emile Wauters: Por- 
trait Painter,” by A. J. Wauters, his brother, 
with a portrait of the artist, and eight illustra- 
tions of his work, “In the Down Country ” is 
also of special interest. (Cassell Publishing 
Company: 31 East 17 8t., New York.) 


—— The April Sun and Shade offers a pleasing 
collection of plates, among which are ‘The Re- 
proof,” from the painting by Sir David Wilkie, 
R. A.; “ The Drunkard’s Wife,” from the paint- 
ing by Thomas W. Wood ; “Smithsonian Insti- 
tution;” “An Avenue of Willows;” “A Study 
from Life,” etc. This unique magazine main- 
tains its usual standard of excellence. (N.Y. 
Photogravure Co.: 137 West 23d St., New York.) 


— Another new claimant for favor among 
lovers of art is Russell’s Art Collections, to be 





years the Christian forces gradually reorganized 


tions are “‘ gathered from leading galleries of the 
world,” and reproduced in colors. Volkhart, 
Becker, Defregger, Fleury, Erdmann, Richter, 
are some of the artists represented in this first 
number. (Russell Art Publishing Co.: 928 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1; per year, $24.) 


—— The North American Review for May, be- 
sides the dozen other articles, has three interest- 
ing symposiums. The first one discusses the 
way to regulate liquor-selling. Under this head 
Governor Tillman, of South Carelina, treats 
“Our Whiskey Rebellion,” and the Bishop of 
Chester describes the successful public-house re- 
form in England. “Hostility to the Roman 
Catholics” forms the general head under which 
George Parsons Lathrop criticises the American 
Protective Association as an extension of Cana- 
dian Orangeism and the League for the Pretec- 
tion of American Institutions. Bishop Doane, 
of Albany, makes a temperate and conclusive 
reply. He knows nothing of the A. P. A., bué is 
a member of the L. P. A. I., and defends its le- 
gitimate work of patriotism. “The New Wom- 
an and the Man of the Moment ”’ are handled by 
Ouida and Sarah Grand. Sir Charles W. Dilke 
discusses the administration of the Earl of Rose- 
bery,and Nathan Straus shows how he helps 
others to help themselves. The ‘‘ Hopes of Free 
Silver,” ‘‘The Unknown Life of Christ,’ the 
“Spanish Theatres,’”’ and ‘‘Kossuth’s Predic- 
tions,” are titles to other articles. (3 East 14th 
St., New York.) 


—— No matter what other magazines and pa- 
pers the American woman buys, she subscribes 
to Harper’s Bazar tor the information it con- 
tains about fashions. It is her mentor not only 
regarding the costuming which has given her 
the reputation of being the best dressed woman 
in the world, but in those other matters of 
mode which are not less important —the fash- 
ionable innovations in dinner-giving, in receiv- 
ing, in furniture and decoration, and in the 
thousand and one things which distinguish the 
cultivated American household. There is no 
other paper in this field. The Bazar has no 
rival; it has not even a competitor. (Harper & 
Brothers: New York.) 


—— The Westminster Review for April contains 
the usual fresh list of articles. Among them 
are: “ Th Riddle of the Sphinx; ” “What may 
Happen to a British Captain;” “The Working 
of the Game Laws;’’ “ A Short History of Mar- 
riage;” “‘ New Landlords; ” “The Literary Evo- 
lution of Man;” “The Principles of Better- 
ment;’’ ‘The Victims of Industry;” “Some 
Aspects of Utilitarian Philosophy;” and “Our 
Colonies and Free Trade.” In the “ Victims of 
_Industry,” Charles Rollestan touches, inan im- 
portant way, the labor question of the hour. 
(Leonard Scott Publication Company: New 
York.) 


—— Delightfully refreshing and up-to-date, as 
usual, is the May Current Literature. This 
magazine seems to have solved the problem of 
an eclectic that will, without being prosy, put 
the reader in touch with the spirit and tone of 
modern thought and progress while at the same 
time it is eminently popular as a family maga- 
zine. The strong readings in the May number 
are: “‘ The Poacher’s Petition,” from Mrs, Hum- 
phry Ward’s new book, “ Marcella;’’ “The Ar- 
rest of Dr. Cocheforet,” from Stanley J. Wey- 
man’s ‘ Under the Red Robe; ” “ The Death in 
the Cave,” from 8. R. Crockett’s new novel, “The 
Raiders.” The departments “ Vanity Fair,” 
“ Bociologic Questions,” “ Applied Science,” 
“The World Over,” Contemporary Celebrities, 
the ‘‘ Library Table,” the ‘‘ Unusual and Queer,” 
are more than usually bright. (Current Litera- 
ture Publishing Co.: 52-54 Lafayette Place, New 
York.) 


—— The special feature in Donahoe’s Maga- 
zine for May embodies replies from representa- 
tive American educators, with editorial com- 
ments, on the question, “Is Popular Govern- 
ment to Fail in America?” Other papers are: 
“Church Music and Its Abuses;” “ The Ro- 
mance of the Telegraph;” “Ancient irish 
Schools;” with a poem, “ Francesco’s Angel.” 
(Donahoe’s Magazine Co,: Boston.) 


—— The April Book Buyer is a “ special spring 
pumber,”’ The portrait and sketch for the month 
are of Stanley J. Weyman. “ Literary Affairs 
in Boston,” “‘ English Notes,’’ “George W. Cable 
and John March, Southerner,’’ “ Book Illustra- 
tors’’ (III), “The Rambler,” “New Spring 
Books,’’ are some of the articles of special inter- 
est. (Charles Scribner’s Sons: New York.) 
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The Modern 
Nursing Bottle, 


“CLEANFONT,’ 


A free flowing fountain. 
Automatic vent prevents colic. 
Easily filled and easily cleaned, 
Once seen a mother will recog- 
nize its value over all others. 
All Druggists, 35 cents. 





FOX, FULTZ & WEBSTER, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


YPSILANTI 
BLOOD PURIFIER azxs 


AND’ 
KIDNEY CURE. 
A SURE CURE FOR 





Piles, Sciatica, theria, Nervousness, Inflamed Eyes, 
Liver — pve Disease, ve, D7 gpepele, Catarrh, 
Rheuma' h Worms, 


Troubles Cancers and Tumors, ee. 
elas, —* fala Humor, Skin Diseases, 
Fever, eo n Balt bray b , all diseases 
pesaiar to POISON OF EVERY 

ND, in — — tater used in connection with 
the Ypsilanti Mineral ral Spring Water. 

Price Per Bottle, $1. Six Bottles for $5. 
* gOLD BY 


LEWIS SMITH, Agent, 
273 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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Sons. His ness 
when he felt that the end was near, ad 


his mother, he said, “ Mamma, tell body 
love Jesus and want one to love Him too.” 
He selected as hymns to he funeral 


80 
the pata and sorrow of earth to be forever with 


the Lord. His mts have thes: } ofa 
large circle of triends. CHARLES 3 rent 





Steward, —Susan Getchell Steward 
in Bloomfield (now a part of Skow 
Aug. 4, 1830, and died in Skowhegan, 
1808, after an illness of twelve days. 

Sister Steward was the daughter of Samuel 
and Nancy Steward, and at the age of n 
was converted under the preaching of ‘‘Camp- 
meeting” John Allen, at the old camp-ground 
at Madison, Me. She united with the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church of Skowhegan during the 
pastorate of Rev. C. C. Cone, 1849 or ’50. With the 
exception of some fourteen years, seven of which 
she spent at Augusta in charge of the sewing 
and making room of the Insane Asylum, she 
made her home in Skow . 

Four years , while at the funeral of her 
brother, Rev. W. A. Steward, of Waterville, she 
was taken with hemorrhage of the lungs, from 
wets ‘pocebding lx’ inte’ iteten che eutiyed 
wee! ng a mess she en 
better health than for some time, March 9 she 
was stricken with a paralytic shock, and for 
twelve days suffered greatly. 

Sister Steward can y be spoken of too 
highly as to Christian character and fidelity. 
Modest and — her face was likea 
benediction to all about her. She enjoyed the 
service of God ; was a faithful member of the 
church, and so far as her health would permit 
was constant in attendance upon the means of 

In her last sickness her faith sustained 

r, and she eagerly awaited the summons from 
on high, feeling confident that a crown awaited 
her. At last the call came, and she heard it with 
great tranquillity; and thus ended the life of one 
who endured as seeing Him who is invisible, 
and has passed on to receive the gréat reward. 

One brother, Samuel Steward, of Clinton, Me., 
and a sister, Mrs. John Hi gins, of Skowhegan, 
with whom she made her home, are the only re- 
maining members of a family ot eight children. 


born 
), Me., 
22, 





Pottle.— A conspicuous figure in Rockland 
Methodism is removed from the scenes in which 
he so long participated and took delight. The 
venerable Andrew Derby Pottle has finished his 
course and gained the crown of righteousness. 
He was born in Searsmont, Me., t. 19, 1810, 
and died in Rockland, Me., March 31, 1894. 

He had resided at St. Albans, Appleton, North- 

rt, Lineolnville, Rockport, and for the last 

lorty years in Rockland. For a loi iod he 
was en in the manufacture of shoes. In 
May, 1832, he married Miss Harriet Smith, who 
died in about one year, — 2 — little daughter, 
now Mrs. Eliza A. Sleeper, of Damariscotta, Me. 
Miss Susan Pease became his wife Jan. 12, 1834, 
and they walked together for more than fifty 
years, her decease occurring Nov. 23, 1887. Seven 
children blessed their home. Those li are; 
Fred A. Pottle, Bangor; Mrs. Gilbert Haskell, 
San Francisco, Cal. ; . J. Barber and Mrs. F. 
Calderwood, of Rockland. The last named made 
& home for her father during the closing years 
of his life. Two sons died in the civil war — the 
youngest but seventeen years old when he enlist- 
ed. hen intelligence came of the death of the 
eldest, the father said ; “I sent mor Oop to the 
front, and now that Frank has fal feel that 
I must take his — And he did, although 
fifty-five years of age, serving in the 2th Maine 
eleven months and as “coast guard” nine 
months. He was a musician — playing the fife — 
but used a gun at “ Fort Fisher’ and whenever 
he was allowed to take his place with those who 
fought for the flag. At his death he was the 
oldest Grand Army veteran in the State. 


He experienced religion at seventeen, was a 
Meth t sixty years, and became a member of 
Pratt Memo: urch in 1864, He had been 


sexton, collector, steward, Sunday-school teach- 
er and class-leader. In early years he was chor- 
ister and at one time pores the bass viol at pub- 
lic worship. Mr. Pottle was an excellent Bible 
student and an intell Christian. He knew 
. Of an emotional tem- 
= mt, his oe = = ——~ 2 arnt 
ng were always fervent, a pra a 
times was a wonderful inspirat He often 
enlivened von Ps to beadull meeting. 
He had what is fast becoming a lost art with us 
—the gift of exhortation. people were 
moved by his appeals. We shall miss him in 
the church. 
gn in failing health all winter, he at- 
tended the ular services until stricken with 
the fatal illness, and even then, so strong were 
the desire and habit, at the sound of the church 
bell he would become uneasy and —— regret 
he could not respond to its 1. A great 
sufferer, he was patient and brave to the last. 
With a strong love of life he met death calmly 
and with hol aa 
The funeral was held in the church + 3, 
and was attended by an audience nearly -— | 
large audience-room. The writer condu 
he service, and the G. A. R. Post rendered trib- 
ute to their dead comrade. Ap aged 
Mrs. Mary A, Griffin, of Rockport — still lives, 
and beside his five children are sixteen 
@tandchildren and twenty great-grandchildren. 
R C. W. BRADLEE. 





Hatch, — From Hammond 8t. Church Kath- 
erine Gardner Hatch to the church tri- 
Umphant March 11, 1893. Sister Hatch was born 

hport, Maine, May 19, 1806, and entered 
life eternal at. her daughter's home in Lewiston, 

‘ihe advanced of nearly 88 years. 

Mother ” h, as we fondly knew her, 
Made Christ her choice in — life and for 
More than seventy years knew the comforts of 
His . Since her 


six 0, she has continually looked for- 
to the erecting time, when u the 
fan she should join the loved ones gone be- 


Though ‘st h for several years 
—— failing, ontil * became quite hel 


thoug ressing symptoms 
fie a Saag od ar sphsoae Spee 





Gtlman. — Horace W. Gilman died in Spring- 
field, Mass., at the home of his son, W. V. Gil- 
He was born in Unity, 


his ad city, he a 
teacher. In this honorable calling he was faith- 
ful, stimulating and thorough, and had he 
chosen to no doubt have 
achieved conspicuous success, But an active 
charms for him, and in the 
years of his young manhood he became 
amember of a well-establis firm which was 
in the manufacturing of paper. In his 
business relations he was oc ed for his 
in ty, minute fidelity, and high 
moral principle, and so conducted himself as to 
win the and esteem of all with whom he 
was associated. 

He was converted in early life and immediate- 
ly united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and lived in this holy fellowship till he was 
called to join the church triumphant. He was 
= — Fin wanes yon —21 — 

ing an interest in everything pertain 
to the wel of the church. He contribu’ 
liberally towards the building of the beautiful 
Main St. Church in Nashua and was one of its 
trustees until his death. He was the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school for many years, 
and ey teacher of a large Bible 
class. Though he never — ition, yet he 
was honored with membership in the General 
Conference of 1876 and in the Centennial Con- 
ference of 1884. 

His piety was of the quiet, unostentatious 
sort, but deep and pervasive. His dominant 
characteristic was intense conviction of right, 
with a keen conscientiousness which never be- 
came morbid. It was a principle with him never 
to lect his Christian duties, no matter how 
much he was pressed by his daily work. He 
“served the Lord with oon He was warm 
and ardent in his friendships, true as steel in his 

hments. He loved his home with rare af- 
fection — was always a fond father and devoted 


bus ° 
The closing days of this good man’s life were 
full of holy joy. His sickness, of several weeks, 


was borne with Christian patience. He was 
“ more than conqueror” —‘“he triumphed 
— “ Hesaw the Kingin His beaut; 
and beheld the land that is very faroff.” Wit 
rapturous exclamations he passed out of the 
shadows into the clear sunshine, and spent the 
blessed Easter Sunday in the presence of the 
risen Lord. 

He leaves to mourn him, of his own family,a 
dear wife and two sons, but they live in joyous 
hope of meeting him again in the eternal home. 

8. F. UPHAM. 


— A = ane. hot ceed ¥ nton died in De- 
tro e., Feb. years. 

Our deceased Christian sister was long and 
favorably known in the comune asa nD 
of high tegrity and religious worth. She was 
the hter of Rev. Asa Heath,a Methodist 
minister of high standing in the denomination 
in the early years of the present century. She 
religion in early life and joined the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in which fellow- 
ship she ned till death. Hers was a Chris- 
tian pilgrimage of over seventy years and her 
— light amd life were valuable to many. 

She was a woman of much more than ordinary 
intellect and abreast of the times as re- 
gards both church and state through all her ad- 

. She instinctively re to do 
the r M4 both in judgment and , and all 
unite a tribute of res to her precious 

. She leaves two daughters and one son, 
Gen. Boynton, of Augusta, Me., to mourn 
their loss. 

Her last illness was brief and nless, and 
calmly she closed her eyes on earth to open them 
in heaven. “ Verily there is a rew for the 
righteous.” Wa. L. Brown. 





Hatch. — Mrs. Mary Ida Hatch, daughter of 
Amos and Mary E, Beckford, all of Lynn, 
a triumph to the better land on Friday, April 


Bhe was born J uly 10, 1855, was carefully edu- 
cated in the public schools of Lynn and in the 
private schoo! of Prof. Edward A. Johnson. She 
was converted and united with the Lynn Com- 
mon M, B. Church during the pastorate of Rev. 
A. B. Kendig, D. D., Nov. 4, 1883. She° was a 
member of the Sundag-school from her child- 
hood, and one of its best teachers for several 

, was one of the charter members of the 
Lee Epworth , was actively identi- 
fied with the Ladies’ Relief Society and the Lit- 
erary Union, was a leader in the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, was the first superintendent 
of the Junior ue, and a most active worker 
and director of the Lucy ~*~ Mission Band. 
On June 13, 1889, she married Everett F. Hatch, 
with whom she enjoyed the most perfect union 
in spirit and purpose until she was called up 
higher. 


health was never rage , yet she hada 
sunny disposition, was a thoroughly devoted 
Christian, and an incessant laborer for the good 
of others. She was taught from early childhood 
to remember the sick and needy, and when she 
w to womanhood devoted a great portion of 

r time to their behalf. While ever faithful to 
her home and church duties, hundreds if not 
thousands were blest by her Christian ministra- 
tions. In her ma ment of the Junior League 
the homes of the sic — church members 
were kept bright with s flowers, needed del- 
icacies, and her hearty words of Christian faith 
and hopefulness. 

Her last sickness was caused Wg o veny covers 
chill received while car for a destitute child 
last November. She _ bat bravely for life, 
being anxious to live for thesake of her husban 
and relatives and that she might continue to 
care for the destitute; but when the summons 
came she = — 4 der a “9 fall = 
Christian triumph. ling loved ones 

Bede them good-by with ae 





Stopherd,’ 'and, conscious of His presence, 
an 
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For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Horsford’s Acid 


. 


w, Augusta, ne, cavers —* 
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Certified Milk, 
vision. Mae “rules, 
It is not what the proprietors say, but what 
Hood's Sarsaparilia does, that tells the story of 
Sarsaparilla 


its merit. Hood’s 








BOSTON MARKET REPORT. 
Bostox, May 14, 1804. 

‘ WHOLBSALB PRICES. 

APPLEs — Cholee table, $56@$6 ® bb. 

Ornanozs — Florida, $4.50@85 ® box. 

BUTTER — Best fresh creamery, 17@18e. § Ib. 

CuEense — Choice Northern, 12@130. ® Ib. 

Eoas — Fancy near-by, 18@130. ® des. 

STRAWBERRIES —10@200. % bex. 

ASPARAGUS — $1.25 ® dos. 

Green Peas — 

Srrine Baans — \. 

New Cassacus — $1.60 ® bi. 

PotaTors — Choice hebrons, 80@8ic. ® bush. 

BEANS — Pea, $1.76@1.80; yellow eyes, $1.86@83. 

SRED — $2.20G2.%5 for timothy; 82.26@2.65 for red top; 
clover, 10@1lc. 

REMARKS. — Within the last few days there has been 
& decided decline in the prices of butter and eggs. 
Supplies of new vegetables from the South are plentiful, 
anq prices rule lew. 








Educational. 





New England Conservatory of: Music, 


(The Leadi 


ge — 


Frank 


dress 


gucunn TEACHERS 


ALE, 


AND 


PLACES 10 TEACH. 





NEW ENGLAND 


METHODIST BOOK DRPOSTPORY. 


Make Children’s Day 
memorable for all 


who take part in its celebration by using the most 
interesting Ohildren'’s Day program yet issued. 


The Church of the Future. 
Prepared by Dr. C. H. Payne. 
Note what Good Judges say about it. 

Biemor Vinomnt: “The Children’s Day Exercise on 
‘The Church of the Future’ is full of large ideas, 
ingeniously arranged, and will make a good tmpres- 
sion while it extends information.” 

SzoneTary Leownanp: “ Dr. Payne's splendid Children's 
Day program is not only ‘ abreast of the times,’ bat 
a long distance abead of the times, and that is what 


it should be in view of the fact that it represents the 
‘Church of the Future.’” 


Price, 0 et. per hundred, including 10 Supplements; or $1 
postpaid, 





The Children’s Day Treas- 
ury, No. 4, 


A colleetion of Recitations, Exercises and Dialoguer, 
with apprepriate Music, Anthems and Songs, 


By Rev. E. 8. Lorenz. 
Price, 10 cents each ; $1.00 per dozen, 
ALSO 


A complete stock of the latest Children’s Day Bxercises 
of all the other publishers. Send for sample. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 








Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct.8. For circulars ad- 
EDMUND H. Buwwett, Dean. 








~ BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology. 


oexvegrecen ans Spe i perection in the 
n. ens . reas the 
12 Somerset ae Boston Macs. 


heart of Bos- 
Dean, M. D. Buell, 





THE 


FISK TEAGHERS AGENCIES 


(Incorporated.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, . 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Ohicago, 
808 12th Bt., Washingto aD 


190 1-3 Bo, Spring 
$2 Church 
Send w any of the above 
Manual, . Correspon 
ed. Registration forms sent to 


treet, 
dence with 


teachers 


mad 0. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Toronto, ban. 
agencies for 100-page 


e 
employers isfovie 
on application. 


numbers of school officers from all 


the try, ino! 


Public Boksol su 
applied to us for 


of 
more than ninety ner eset, the 
tendents of New Baglaad, have 
ers. 


We have filied positions at salaries aggregating mere 


$3,000,000.00 





BAST MAINE SEMINARY. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 





rt A 


Spring Term opens Tuesday, March 18, 


Normal, Art 





College Prep 


and Musical Courses 


7 


Military Tactics, Business 


with first-class instruction. Location unsurpassed. Basy 
of access by boat or by rafl. Terms low. Send for Cate- 





~ TASHA — SEMINARY 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following points in ite methods: 

ist. Its special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good vartely and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-beth; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, ete. 

2d. Ite broadly planned course of study. 

Boston’s proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: In some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly Ki/e. Two stud- 
les required, and two to be chusen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or ever or graduates ef High 


Bchools. 


84. Its home-like air and eharacter. 

Training in self-government ; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforta 


not stinted. 


4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in Scientific teacht 

linery, Dress-Outting, Business Law for Women, Home 

Sanitation, Swimming. 
Regular expense for school year, 6500. 

For {llustrated catalogue address (mentioning Z1en’s 


HwPRALD), 
Cc. 


Cc. 


of Cooking, Mil- 





BRAGDON, 


Principal. 





FRANK B. SPAULDING, 


N.B. 86 Bromfield &t., BOSTON, 
8 y’ra established. Write for manual. 1600 places filled 


= 
i“) 
Manager Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 


NASHVILLE (Tennessee) COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 
Leading Southern Methodist School. 


8 Buildings; Faculty of 30 Officers and T > — 
est advanta io y hth Science, Art. Mesic He. 
— Physical Culture. Privileges in Vanderbilt Uni- 


Rev, GEO, W. F. PRICE, D. D., Pres. 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
(Middletown, Conn. 
te Courses of Study. 
ely elective. Post wee of 
ents. Ample ties 
reaso! . Pree tuition provided for 
amber of th t 
— — 
— — —— commenot! 
June 98, and Sept. 26, 1894. ‘ — hoshoe 
Vor further information address 
Rev. B. P. RAYMOND, President. 





Naw Hampshire Conterence Semi- 


Lary ad 
Female College. 


A Coeducational Institution. 


@IX years are covered by the studies of the Ouassio- 
at Counss: Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher En- 
glish, and the Sciences. 

FIVE years are necessary for the course in Belles 
Lettres. 

FOUR yeers for each of the following courses: Col- 
lege Preparatory, Latin Scientific, Instrumental Music, 
and Vooal Music. 

THREE years are required for the Medical Prepar- 
story, Legal Preparatory, English Scientific, Induaprial 
Boience, and Art Courses. 

TWO years in Blooution and the Study of Expres- 
sion. 

ONE year for the Commercial Department. 


Health. Pure sir, spring water, the best of sanitary ar- 
rangements, regular habits, good board, and a Christian 
home, leave little to be desired as means for promoting 
good health.; 

Two Hundred Dollars « year pays for tuition, board 
laundry, room-rent, and steam heat. 


Fall Term opens Aug. 20, 1804. 
Ga Send for a Catalogwe to the President, 


REV. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. L. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Per Year, Postage Prepaid, 92.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50 


following th f each subscriber 
ig oar ane month to which it is paid. 


rs are continued until 
es AY to atop, and until all arrear- 
eu are oars eee oy Se. — — 
ng stop s ore 
bev particular to give the 
of the t-0' to Wide it ha boow’ cont and the 
one to joh they wish it sent. 


FoR TI it is OWS OF THE BEST MEDIUMS 
ed for New ENGLAND. It bas prob- 
in educated homes. Cards with 
rates sent on aplication. . 
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Zion’s Herald, 


May 16, 1894. 








Review of the Werk. 





Tuesday, May &. 

—Complete shut-down in the Connellsville 
coke region. 

—Joseph H. Choate to preside over the New 
York Constitutional Convention. 

—The Treasury gold reserve runs down to 
995,460,000. 

— Death, at Pawtucket, of Wm. F, Seyles, the 
well-known manufacturer. 

— Riotous strikers continue to make trouble 
in Vienna and in Poland. 

— The Massachusetts Senate passes the §1,000,- 
000 Boston Park bill. 

—The Tariff schedules reported to the Senate; 
over 400 amendments to the Wilson bill. 

— An uprising of the natives in India thought 
to be imminent. 

Wednesday, May 9. 

—Debate on the Tariff opens in the Senate; 
Naval appropriation bill before the House. 

— Riot in Stoneham; non-union Armenian 
shoe-lasters, attacked by strikers, use knives. 

— The $300,000 yacht “ Eleanor,” owned by 


W. G. Slater, of Norwich, Conn., launched at | 


Bath, Me. 

— Coxey and Brown found guilty in the Wash- 
ington police court. 

— Prohibition declared to be in force by the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina. 

—Fierce fighting in Central America; Gen. 
Exzeta, vice-president of Salvador, seriously 
wounded. ‘ 

— A panicin Buenos Ayres; failures involving 
liabilities of $20,000,000 occur within ten 
days. 

— Richard Croker to resign the control of 
Tammany. 

— Landslides continue at St. Anne de la Par- 
ade, Quebec; the torrent eating away the banks 
of the river. 

Thursday, May 10. 

— hire in Norway, Me., destroys many build- 
ings; loss estimated at $300,000. 

— The navy yard at Kittery, Me., to be closed. 


—The House committee on Labor permits | 


Coxey to speak before them. 

— The Sanders army of commonwealers seize 
a coal train at Pueblo, Col., and start for the 
East; a posse in pursuit of them, 


— Tidings received of the destruction by earth- |, 


quake of several cities and villages in Venezuela. 

— Four workmen beaten nearly to death by 
strikers at Scottdale, Pa. 

— Lisbon’s sickness officially declared not to 
be cholera. 

—A reception tendered to Hon. Frederick 
Douglass by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. 


Friday, May 11. 

— Debate on the budget in the House of Com- 
mons; the government hes a majority of 14. 

— Major Powell, for sixteen years director of 
the U. 8. Geological Survey, resigns. 

—The new Fall River steamer “ Priscilla” a 
20-knot ship. 

—The monument to Mary Washington at 
Fredericksburg, Va., unveiled. 

—T. J. Borden, Dr. N. ©. Aldrich and John 
Stanton appointed by the Governor police com- 
missioners of Fall River. 


— The debate on the Tariff continues in the | 


Senate. 


— Talmage celebrates his silver anniversary as 
pastor of the Brooklyn Tabernacle. 


— Gen. Caceres elected president of Peru. 
Saturday, May 12. 


— “Tip,” the vicious Central Park elephant, 
killed by poisoning in New York. 


~The entire village of Bridgewater Corner, 
Me., wiped out by fire. 


— Coxey’s army to leave the vicinity of Wash- | 


ington to avoid being sent to the workhouse. 

— Strike of 2,000 Pullman Car Company em- 
ployees. 

— More train stealing and shooting in the 
West. 

—Krupp’s factory crowded with orders for 
big guns. 

—John McQuade succeeds Richard Croker as 
Tammany leader. 

—Serious defects discovered in the armor 
plates of the “Monterey” furnished by the 
Carnegies. 

—Smith College receives $105,000 from the es- 
tate of Deacon G. W. Hubbard, of Hatfield. 

— The statue of Columbus unveiled in Cen- 
tral Park, New York; addresses by Vice Pres- 
ident Stevenson and Dr. Depew. 

—* May 14. 

Brooklyn Tabernacle were. a, _ 
ted ine LSE F alter the 
———— ——————— 
and Summerfield Me B. Chaxch also Bh 
loss, $1,000,00. 


~~ Indications of a break in the soft-coal 
n 80 


—Mr. Mundelia his seat as president 
| Board of in the Rosebery Oab- 
Mr At fo) in many 
—— two trains held the “ in 
dustriais "in the tee Ware Pap by the 


| 


and work of the Freedmen’s 


committees 
| schoo! 





From the earliest days of New England liter- 
ature poet and author have sung of the charms 
of Vermont scenery. Most generous have they 
been in the meed of praise they have b estowed 


No word-painter or master of the 
brush or pencil has done justice to the enchant- 
ing views of lake and mountain and forest that 
catch the eye on every hand and hold the be- 
holder entranced. Indeed, few sections of New 
England have been so lavishly remembered in 
the distribution of nature’s choicest gifts as 
Vermont, and to the visitor the wonderful, ever- 
changing panorama that unrolls before him is 
a source of never-ending delight. Year by year 
the Green Mountain region is becoming better 
known to the rest and recreation seeker, to the 
lover of nature and to the world at large. This 
year more than ever will it prove an alluring at- 
traction. To those who have never visited Ver- 
mont it should be said that there is no publica- 
tion that gives a better idea of its beauties than 
the charmingly-gotten up brochure, “ Summer 
Homes Among the Green Hills of Vermont, and 


‘rates, ete. Certainly no one who contemplates 
a summer outing this year can afford not to see 
the little book. It isto be obtained im Boston 
by applying, either by letter or in person, to Mr. 
T. H, Hanley, New England agent of 
the Central Vermont Railroad, 260 Washington 
St. 








The most desirable class of city people, looking 
for summer board, is reached by those who ad- 
vertise their houses in the Boston Transcript. 








East Maine Conference. 


(Continued from Page 13.) 





| Episcopal Fund, 34 the same amount for Gen- 
eral Conference ex 
Resolutions oe appre Sying ibe work of the Meth- 


odist ops the continued su 
of the Sharebee we — and ref ferred 
a committee of three. 


E the afternoon Dr. J. 8. Breckinri spoke 
Pris Heocklye interests of the Methodist Hos- 
pital in 


The ‘Woman's Home — eg * 
* anniversary under the leadership of 8. 


Another pentecostal service was led by Dr. 
Keen. Those meetings have been heavenly 
Bethanys along the way. 


The Temperance anni occurred in the 
eveni: —— ~~ | w. F. Holmes, T. J. 
righ ©. W. Bradlee and Dr. rT, O. Knowles. 
Aid and Southern 
Education Society, 


SATURDAY. 
Conference met at 8.30, Bishop Foster 


ry yn to Congress ing for * 
islation as aw Frokibtt. the 5 


B.G Wentworth w was elected a member of the 
Comity res Commission to serye two years. 

nvitation to hold the next session of the 

Conference was received from Bucksport, and 


was 
Drafts u pon the trustees were ordered for $85 
for po ed dg and §291.70.for Conference claim- 


—* L. Hanscom was chosen auditor. 
The Conference voted that the printed Min- 


| utes be the official journal 
The visitor to 


to Boston School of Theol , and 
upon FR, —* unday - 


ls, Tracts and me 
B. Wagett 


8. A.’ Bender. 
ecahip. 
eo Seneen's orders, 





the ak * J. W. Cole 
que Congregational 


U. G. jot al W. Lowell, J. A. Weed, J. T. 
* = elected to elder’s gs ye aaah 
. . o aggre he ure. 
Extension y, was introduced and ad- 
dressed the 
FJ H. W. Wharff was elected railroad secretary 


106 M Bailey Albert B. Luce, J. T. Richardson, 
N. J. Jones, ¢ J.B. Lombard, and W. F, Taylor 
were continued on trial. 


— earth will 
Foster announced the —22 *54 
to the Maine ay — 

Cook and W. J. Kelley to t og 

Southern Conference. 

J. R. Baker, T. R. Pentecost and W. F. Prince 


"hs roll of te honored superannuated preach 
2) FR 
* seed am : 


interest: tro’ 
Le — — — Siting letter, trom 
The committee on Church Extension reported. 
N. La Marsh was. given a supernumerary rela- 


The Church Extension anniversary was held 


in the . Dr, W. A. Spencer present 
————— * 
At hour of to the remainder of 
posonedings Lak wih buck cosines.) 
The following are the appointments: — 
BANGOR DISTRIOT. 
\B. C. WENTWORTH, Presiding Elder. 
P. 0. Address, Dexter. 





Alton and Argyle, su; Ga. R. — 2* 
— — 
——— to be onppiies. 7. su 

ee a Ks 
— Lovant, supplied by George 
i . Dixmon' . Dover 


Ln i d — 
pee n an nt 

pleton and fag 
Lidstene " Moneoe su Swante 
GF Lilley. ———— 
jam co Brown. Oldtown, D. B. 

Dow. pe | . Holmes. Patten, A. 
F —— ups.” Abana, Sap 

y eu su 
plied by Lo Loule J. 4 * 





BUCKSPORT DISTRICT. 
H. W. Norton, Presiding Elder. 
P. O. Address, :Bucksport. 


Alexander and Meddybemps, B. W. Russell 
Bar Harbor, G. G. Winslow. er, J, T. Cros- 
by. Brookaville and at —— 
Reader. wok. Campi Boynton. 

bil ala First Chun, 

u 
H. Fernald. 

Columbia Falls and mbia, 
8. O. Young. Cutler - lied why Ad E. Brewster. 
Deer . B. Haski East 


Isle, 
ait East Machise and whiting, X rv 


den. ae. St John Tinli on 
8 “ae 


Mn. 
ryfield 


munds and Marion, 


it 8. rom ae yc ha I. 

anklin ü. ot We 
and Black’s or & ht, Gouidabore, 
G. M. Baile ¥ Batapden, A. J. Lockhart. 
rington, J.T. Moore. Lubec, supplied by Z. B. 
Grass. Machias, T. J. Wr ‘ht. cilbridge, B. 
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ROCKLAND DISTRICT. 
W. W. Oar, Presiding Elder. 
P. O. Address, Rockport. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
— —————⏑ —— we hest of 
States Government Food a 
Royal Baking Powder Co., 





106 Wall &t., N. ¥. 
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We are showing a most superb assortment of 
Dress Fabrics for Graduation Requirements, in- 
cluding striking and conventional novelties ip 
widely varying materials, most of which cannot be 
found elsewhere. 


EARLY SELECTORS will secure large ad- 


vantage in choosing gowns from unbroken lines, 
Our stock Is very full of 


WHITE 
SILKS 


eminently sulted for elther Graduation or Wed- 
ding Dresses, covering light and medium weights, 
finished in our own patterns. 


Samples 
Freely Sent 


to intending purchasers, with full details as to 
width and prices. 


Chandler &Co,, 


WINTER ST. BOSTON. 














WEDDING 


FAMILY SILVER 


925-1000. 


= | Bigelow, Kennard & C0. 


SILVERSMITHS, 


51 Washington Street, Boston. 
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The Od New New England Re Reliable 
tints Shalves, ale bry —* ee meee oO 


Fer sale dealers in City 
ty ene or more levery 


MANUFACTURED BY 
D. EDDY & SONS, 336 Adams St. 
DorchesterjDistrict, Bosten,/Mass. 





The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes, 





The “SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 


and cheapest duplicating process. ts work is aa 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 
Requires no ao washing o or clonal . always ready, and will 
nore ora ont tending out notiees. Tt coms 
but little ($3 to $e 


LAWTON —— 0 Vesey St., New Yorks 
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AARON R. GAY & CO, 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 





Qf any desired pattern made to order. — 
188 Sinte Be.) Besten, Mae 














